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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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You found it. 


The enjoyable ultra low tar. 
There's snow doubt about it. 


WETatu tials 
taste tests prove it! 


Windsor Canadian 
AAO: 


: Wiyns0! 
CANADIAY 


“l Ccanadlian 7 me 


Five hundred serious © hi 
drinkers coast-to-coast j just Goinpared Wi indsor — 
Canadian to the higher-priced Seagram's vO. 

Windsor was preferred. a 

So try a sip of Windsor and a sip of V.O. and ~ 
prove to yourself what the taste tests just a . 

With Windsor, you can’t beat the taste. 

And you sure can’t beat the price. 


WINDsoRI 


ONE CANADIAN STANDS ALONE 





THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY: 


GM CARS > 
RATED 
BEST 





1978-80 Models with the BEST 
insurance injury claim experience 


(A relative injury claim frequency of 100 is average) 


Relative 
Make Body Size Frequency 
Oldsmobile Custom Cruiser S.W. 1 58 
“Oldsmobile Toronado Spec. | 58 
Buick Estate S.W. I 62 
“Oldsmobile 98 4 Dr. I 62 
Oldsmobile Cutlass S.W. Cc 65 
“Oldsmobile Omega 4 Dr. sc 66 
Chevrolet Caprice S.W. I 67 
Pontiac Bonneville S.W. I 67 
Oldsmobile Delta 88 4 Dr. I 69 
Pontiac Catalina 4 Dr. I 69 
Buick LeSabre 4 Dr. I 73 
Mercury Marquis 4 Dr. 1 74 
“ Buick Century S.W. Cc 76 
“Chevrolet Malibu S.W. c 78 
Mercury Zephyr S.W. sc 80 
Buick Century 4 Dr Cc 83 
Chevrolet Citation 4 Dr. sc 83 
Dodge Aspen 4 Dr I 4 
Plymouth Volare S.W. I 87 


Source: Highway Loss Data Institute 


1978-80 Models with the WORST 
insurance injury claim experience 


(A relative injury claim frequency of 100 is average) 





Relative 
Make Body Size Frequency 
Dodge Challenger* 2 Dr Ss 162 
Fiat Brava ” S 156 
Toyota Corolla Tercel* 2 Dr. Ss 153 
Datsun 200SX* 2 Dr. ss 150 
Plymouth Sapporo* 2 Dr. S 149 
Plymouth Arrowt 2 Dr ss 148 
Dodge Omni 2 Dr. S 142 
Honda Preludet 2 Dr. Ss 140 
Mazda GLCt * ss 139 
Honda Civic? 2 Dr. Ss 135 
Datsun 210° * ss 135 
Plymouth Champ* 2 Dr. ss 134 
Mazda RX-7t Sport Ss 132 
Mercury Bobcat 2 Dr. Ss 131 
Toyota Corollat bed ss 130 
Ford Mustang 2 Dr. Ss 128 
Honda Civic S.W. ss 119 


ty apanese-made. 


Car Sizes: l= Intermediate, C=Compact, SC=Small Compact, S= Subcompact, SS=Small Subcompact. Body Styles: SW = Station Wagon, Spec. = Specialty, **= Not determined 





The Insurance Institute for Highway Safe 
has ranked cars according to the frequency wit! 
which they are involved in accident injury claims. 

We are pleased that GM cars () are the 
highest in this rating. 

We believe these results reflect not only our 
cars—their quality, size, weight, and design—but 
how and where they are driven. 

It shows that our cars and customers go well 
together. We hope it will continue that way. 


QUALITY is more than skin deep. More people 
buy General Motors cars than those of any other 
manufacturer—and have for many years. These 
customers have their reason: they see greater value 
in GM cars. It may be reliability, durability, fuel 
economy, appearance, serviceability, or safety. But 
whatever their value perceptions—they have made 
us the world leader. 

Again, let us remind you...drive carefully and 
buckle up! 


General Motors 
Chevrolet * Pontiac * Oldsmobile * Buick ¢ Cadillac * GMC Truck 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





ALetter from the Publisher 


uring Franklin Delano Roosevelt's lifetime, TIME magazine 
D kept constant and careful track of his accomplishments and 
failures. F.D.R. first graced our cover in May 1923, when, as 
president of the American Construction 
Council he called for an end to specula- 
tive building; he appeared six more times 
and was thrice named Man of the Year 
(1932, 1934, 1941), more than any other 
person. This week, to mark his 100th 
birthday, TIME’s eighth F.D.R. cover sto- 
ry reassesses his legacy. “There are sev- 
eral ways we could have celebrated the 
event,” says Senior Writer Otto Fried- 
rich. “We decided to re-ask the question, 
What was the New Deal? Roosevelt's 
call came a half-century ago. It still re- 
verberates; we still debate some of the 
same problems. It is important to recon- 
struct what it was really like.” 

The task of historical reconstruction is a specialty of Fried- 
rich’s. As a TIME senior editor, he oversaw the preparation of 
the magazine's two Bicentennial issues, which reported the 
events of the weeks of July 4, 1776 and Sept. 26, 1789 as if TIME 
had been there. He is the author of three volumes of history and 
biography; his newest book, The End of the World, a description 
of catastrophic moments in history in which people thought the 


Painter Alice Neel 





world might be doomed, will be published next September. 
Helping Friedrich sift the vast amounts of material on Roose- 
velt was Reporter-Researcher Peggy T. Berman. 

The cover painting of Roosevelt is the work of Alice Neel, a 
New York City artist known for her psychologically revealing 
portraits. Among them: Composer Virgil Thomson, Artist 
Andy Warhol and Feminist Kate Millett, 
the last a commissioned TIME cover of 
August 1970. Neel, who celebrates her 
82nd birthday this week, was a direct 
beneficiary of the New Deal. Reduced to 
a pinchpenny existence in Greenwich 
Village during the early days of the De- 
pression, she was invited in 1933 to par- 
ticipate in a Government program that 
evolved into the WPA’s Federal Art Proj- 
ect. She was paid less than $30 a week to 
turn out paintings for public buildings. A 
WPA employee for ten years, she says, 
“The WPA kept me and a lot of other art- 
ists from starving.” She considers the 
Federal Art Project “a great creative 
venture,” and praises Roosevelt as “a compassionate man.” 
Last week, in honor of the centennial, Neel traveled to the 
Hirshhorn Museum in Washington for the opening of an exhi- 
bition of her work and that of four other WPA alumni. 
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Writer Otto Friedrich 








Cover: Painting by Alice Neel 
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Cover: On the 100th 
birthday of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the 
New Deal that he 
launched almost 50 
years ago still inspires 
controversy. A new 
look at the years of 
experiment that 
changed the nation. 
See SPECIAL SECTION. 





World 

In the wake of the 
Polish crisis, Western 
European Commu- 
nists take a stronger 
Stand against the So- 
viets. » Did Solidarity 
make martial law a 
necessity? » A US. 
military attaché is 
murdered in Paris, 

> Soviets enter the 
arms propaganda 
race. » Islamic funda- 
mentalism among 
West Bank students 


10 

American Scene 

In South Carolina, de- 
scendants of planta- 
tion slaves are about 
to trade their tradi- 
tions for the promise 
of jobs. 


72 

Design 

Innovators are turn- 
ing out new wheel- 
chairs, special tables 
and dinnerware to 
ease the daily prob- 
lems of the disabled 





Nation: Reagan’s plan 
for New Federalism 
marks a troubled an- 
niversary.» The 
President's insensitiv- 
ity problem. > Fallout 
from the great tax 


| giveaway. > Haig 


meets Gromyko, and 
some ask why. » Bad 
news for ERA. 





Leather Chic: Never 
before considered 
high fashion, leather 
and suede have 
turned soft, sexy— 
and chic. With bright 
colors and elegant 


| designs, the ultrathin 


skins will be ubiqui- 
tous this spring. 
See LIVING. 





56 

Economy & Business 
The recession spurs 
wage concessions 
from unions. » A new 
trade quarrel looms 
between the U.S. and 
Japan. 


79 

Cinema 

In Shoot the Moon, 
scenes from a broken 
marriage make for an 
eloquent film. » Jack 
Nicholson is a grubby 
hero in The Border. 


63 

Education 

Columbia College be- 
comes the last of the 
Ivy League schools to 
go coed, and nearby 
Barnard escapes a 
merger. 


80 

Press 

A doctored photo- 
graph of Hearst news- 
paper editors limns 
the chain's recent up- 
heavals in decapi- 
tating detail. 


64 

Show Business 

With some 600 local 
productions this year, 
theater is booming in 
Los Angeles, right at 
the front door of the 


TV and movie studios. 


82 

Essay 

Norman Mailer sug- 
gests a light sentence 
for a killer with a 
prose style. Should 
writing talent make 
justice forgiving? 


70 

Art 

The eagerly awaited 
Jackson Pollock re- 
trospective in Paris 
confirms his reputa- 
tion as the greatest 
US. modernist. 


6 Letters 
62 Law 
65 Theater 
69 People 
74 Books 
80 Milestones 
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Golden eagles and coal 


On the rolling prairie of northeastern Wyoming, a pole with a platform 
ontop stands high against the sky. Later this year, an official of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service will take a golden eaglet from its nest in a 
nearby clump of cottonwood trees and put it inaman-madenest ontop 
of the platform. The parent eagles are expected to move to the new 
nest and return to the platform again next year. 

This nest-moving is necessary because the cottonwood trees 
stand just outside Mobil’s Caballo Rojo property, where the company 
will begin mining coal next year. Although the section with the cotton- 
woods will not be affected directly for at least 20 years, the trees may be 
close enough to a county road for the eagles to be disturbed by the 
traffic associated with the construction of the mine. 

The plan is just one example of cooperation between Mobil and 
federal and state authorities in protecting the environment while 
producing needed energy. Other Mobil activities at the mine site: 

@ Abaseline survey estimated the number of pronghorn antelope 
and mule deer in the area, plus the approximate headcount for seven 
species of mammalian predators, seven of small mammals, 13 of birds 
of prey, 10 of migratory waterfowl, five of shore birds, and 31 types of 
other birds. The survey was based on direct observation on the ground 
and from the air to spot traces or remains of animals and on capture of 
some small mammals for identification. 

@ Special studies were made of bald eagles and sage grouse (less 
common in northeastern Wyoming than elsewhere in the state). A 
two-year study of the eagles’ feeding habits showed that they hunted 
over a 15-to-20-mile area, so that the opening of the mine will not 
greatly affect them. In the sage grouse study, a number of male birds 
were marked with leg bands and, in some cases, equipped with radio 
transmitters to determine whether or not they will move from a 
“strutting ground” (where the males show their feathers to the females 
in annual courtship rituals) on the Mobil site to other areas as mining 
activity increases. (The birds are expected to return to their original 
habitat when the land is reclaimed after mining, and water and 
sagebrush are replaced.) 

@ Stockpiling of topsoil has commenced for use in reclamation 
when coal has been mined from a given area. During reclamation, 
seed mixtures, selected for their value to both wildlife and domestic 
livestock as well as for controlling erosion, will be sown. Rock cairns 
will be built to encourage hawks to reestablish their nests, and small 
boxes will be set on fence posts for sparrow hawks and other birds to 
nest in. Six ponds, which will collect and store surface water for use by 
livestock and wildlife, will be created to replace man-made stock ponds 
now on the mine site. 

Such efforts involve cooperation between government agencies 
willing to set clear, realistic guidelines and companies willing to take 
steps to meet them. Caballo Rojo shows that, when such cooperation 
is a reality, the environment can be preserved while needed energy is 
produced. 


OOPS! In a recent message about our concern for the 
environment of Canada's Sable Island, we made reference to 
the island’s colony of Ipswich “swallows.” Understandably, this 
ruffled the feathers of some graduate students at the Princeton 
University Department of Biology, who informed us that the 
birds in question were Ipswich sparrows. Absolutely right, and 
we regret our bird-brained error. 
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In praise 
of the humble button. 


Buttons BB vines Daten. Even them. 
A a . ‘ ; ‘ 
AG BD) eens a great novel. Ou: ough 99: eates 


theories of the universe or pee receipts. Buttons can find a 


PAYMENT PRINT ; 
Make a eal Record a Bas | a forms. ee ci. 


IBM makes more than 18.000 different buttons. Push one and 








touch the technology behind it. Summon years of IBM experience 


and research. The complex becomes simple. The time-consuming 


takes no a: all. But making machines. from ee to 


computers. includes concern about the people who will use them. 


That's why we make buttons easy to @... to reach. 


+—4—< 


We design 





\ them to fit your fingers. 
If you have a question. we even have a Bw you can push. 


All of which make the meetings between people BD) vrecrines 


alot more friendly. 


And that’s a grand thing for a humble button to do. 





War’s Children 


To the Editors: 

“Children of War” [Jan. 11] made me 
want to scream at the arrogance and in- 
humanity of world leaders who use their 
children to feed their twisted ambitions. 

Boye De Mente 
Paradise Valley, Ariz. 





If tragedy is truly ennobling, then 
these children are the aristocrats of the 
human soul. We can cry for them, feel for 
them, hope for them—but will we ever 
learn from them? 

David Wolpe 
Philadelphia 


Children are the planet's most impor- 
tant natural resource. Congratulations to 
TIME for confronting the side of war most 
people pretend does not exist. 

Patricia Schroeder 
Representative, First District, Colo. 
Washington, D.C. 


A SPECIAL REPORT | 
R ) 


‘CHILDRENIOF WAR 


Out of the Horror, Amazing Strength 
=. 








In our safe haven in the U:S., it is hard 
to imagine the horrors, the sorrow and bit- 
terness that have been the lot of so many 
of the world’s children. It is a miracle that 
most of these youngsters still possess some 
of the wonder of childhood, along with 
compassion and understanding. 

Katherine F. Knudsen 
New Hope, Pa. 


I was impressed with the children’s 
strength in the face of terror, heartened by 
their desire to reject hatred and’ ven- 
geance, and sickened by the bigotry that 
has been inculcated in them. 

J. Mark Tapson 
Daly City, Calif. 


The time has come for adults to stop 
using the excuse that they are fighting to 
improve life for their children. Only the 
young know that the answer to a better 
existence is peace and love, not killing 
and destruction. 

Michael Friedman 
New York City 





| 





Letters 








I spent three months in 1976 studying 
the personalities of children in Dublin 
and Belfast. My research among more 
than 1,000 Belfast children indicated that 
they were less friendly and more aggres- 
sive and hostile than youngsters in either 
Dublin or the American Midwest. The 
bigotry found in Belfast’s youth will 
probably lead future generations of 
Northern Irish children into further 
“Troubles.” 

Peter R. Burzynski 
Vincennes, Ind. 


I find it sad, and unsettling, that there 
are sO many countries Roger Rosenblatt 
had to choose from. 

Cindy Wallach 
New York City 


The pictures of Palestinian youngsters 
in the Lebanese town of Damur are mis- 
leading. Christian Damur was sacked by 
the Palestinians. What happened to the 
real children of Damur—the Lebanese? 

Becky Samra 
Opelika, Ala. 





Rah-Rah Clemson 


In your story “First Last, but Maybe 
Not Always” [Jan. 11], it was not neces- 
sary to dwell so extensively on the fact 
that Clemson is under investigation for re- 
cruiting violations. The article should 
have emphasized that an able coach and a 
dedicated football team made it to the No. 
1 spot in the nation. Clemson had a great 
season, and the school deserves to be al- 
lowed to enjoy its No. | spot. 

Maureen Jarvis 
Arnold, Md. 


A number of years ago, I attended a 
Clemson homecoming game because they 
were playing against my alma mater, 
Duke University, The Clemson band was 
magnificent, the crowd enthusiastic, the 
tiger mascot amusing, but, alas, the foot- 
ball team was having a bad season and 
they lost—even to Duke! On my way out 
of the stadium, I noticed the usual home- 
coming banners: BEAT DUKE, BEAT DOOK, 
BEAT THE DEVILS. Then I saw a large ban- 
ner stretched across the front of a dorm: 
BEAT SOMEBODY! I have been a Clemson 
fan ever since. 

Jean F. Smurthwaite 
Columbia, S.C. 





Tough Standards 
Hurray for those state universities that 
are “Toughening Up on Admissions” 
(Jan. 11]! 1 taught ata large public univer- 
sity that sponsors an elaborate develop- 
mental studies program. I saw countless 
students so ill-prepared in basic English 
skills that the idea of their progressing be- 
yond the remedial level to freshman com- 
position was ludicrous. 
Beryl T. Odom 
Gadsden, Ala. 








Raising admissions standards and us- 
ing SAT scores, as is being done by Florida 
State University, will do little to help the 
students from urban communities who 
frequently receive inferior secondary edu- 
cations. Colleges will again become segre- 
gated and elitist, with the disadvantaged 
locked out. Remedial courses can and do 
save lives. 

Robert Garfunkel 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair, NJ. 





Digging Up the Past 


Reader Anne Plossl, in response to 
your article “Some Bones of Contention,” 
wrote to ask [Jan. I1], “If white men 
wanted to learn about their own history, 
would they dig up Arlington National 
Cemetery?” The answer is yes—if any- 
thing could be learned. White men have 
been unearthing the bones of their ances- 
tors for decades: in Ireland, in Greece and 
in Egypt, just to name a few areas. 

Martin J. Dellwo 
Lynchburg, Va. 





























Snubbed Cat 


I am writing in response to your cover 
story on cats [Dec. 7]. Nowhere was refer- 
ence made to the most famous, fabulous 
feline cartoon character, Heathcliff. A cat 
as distinguished as he is deserves at least a 
mention. For Heathcliff lovers, I hope 
some recognition will be given to this very 
popular hero. 

C. Michael McKeever 
Denver 





Labor’s Pains 


We need wonder no longer why orga- 
nized labor is losing its credibility. Larry 
Self, who is described as a 16-year veteran 
of the U.A.W. [Jan. 11], enlightens us in a 
few truculent words: “Why don’t they 
[management] go to the shareholders, and 
tell them they are cutting the dividend 
rather than take it out of the hide of the 
workers?” 

Several million shareholders in com- 
panies such as General Motors, Interna- 
tional Harvester and Uniroyal could an- 
swer Mr. Self: GM has already cut its 
dividends sharply, and the other two are 
paying no dividends at all. 

Edwin Tetlow 
High Falls, N.Y. 


I find it difficult to believe that a union 
member, who earns $8 an hour more than 
his Japanese counterpart, can blame man- 
agement for General Motors’ inability to 
compete in the present auto market. 

Arnold H. Veldkamp 
Sioux Center, lowa 





naan Letters to TIME, Time & Lit } Buliding, 
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ANOTHER TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE FROM SHARP. 


*§ 2188 
EIRS’S 1040. 


The IRS's 1040 is a worthy opponent. Which is why, when going up against it, 
you should equalize the contest by using one of Sharp's extensive line of Printing 
- Calculators. Like our top-of-the-line EL-2188, or our pocket-sized EL- 1195, or any of 
— our other 5 models in between. 

A Sharp Printing Calculator makes tax time a totally different experience. The 
mere act of using it organizes you. You'll have a record of every calculation made, and 
you'll always know where you are, what you did, and why you did it. And you won't 
spend half the night wondering where that elusive mistake is. You will wonder why you 

idn’t use a Sharp Printing Calculator years ago. 

You also get the benefit of a lot of technology that’s built into the EL-2188 for 
saving you time and making life easier. It does “constant calculations” for eliminating 
tedious and repetitive reentry of data. It has add-mode, which facilitates the entry of 
WITH SHARP'S EL-2188 __ dollars and cents. A one-touch percent key for fast add-on and discount calculations, 


PRINTING CALCULATOR full-floating and fixed decimal, an independently accessible 4-key memory, and many 
(OR OUR EL-1195) YOU'LL more features. 


KNOW WHAT YOU DID Of course, you may prefer to do 
EOE PDT your taxes on trains, planes, or at 
lunchtime. If so, the Sharp EL-1195 is indispensible. This 
remarkable printing calculator actually fits in your shirt pocket. 
It comes with a mclelcateice rechargeable battery, 
an AC adaptor and a wallet. And it has many of the 
timesaving functions of the EL-2188. 
f We're not claiming that tax time will be easy. 
But you'll eliminate wheel spinning, and you'll 
have a feeling of security about it. 

Sharp's EL-2188 (or EL-1195) vs. the 
IRS’s 1040. Forewarned is forearmed. 
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FROM SHARP MINDS 


COME SHARP PRODUCTS 


(800) 555-6864 





The Reverend Freddy Stone. 
His church gathers in 
one million dollars a week 
from 20 million devoted viewers. 


Is that a new kind of ministry? 
Show business? Just good business? 
Or something of all three? 

You decide. 


PMY TV 


Starring JOHN RITTER NED BEATTY 
RICHARD KILEY LOUISELATHAM MADOLYN SMITH 


ABC THEATRE OF THE MONTH 
Monday, Feb.1,9:00PM/8:00PM Central 
ABC TELEVISION NETWORKS 


Sponsor a Child for 
nly $10 a Month. 


At last! UY is a $10 sponsorship program for Ameri- 
cans who are unable to send $15, $16, or $19 a month 
to help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because 
for $10 a month you will receive: 

..a photograph of the child you are helping. 

...a special sponsorship folder with the case history 
of the child. 

..a description of the country where your child lives. 

..a Quarterly progress report about your child’s com- 
munity from the field worker. 

And you will receive at least two personal letters a 
year from your child. 

All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes—because the Holy Land Christian Mission Inter- 
national believes that many Americans would like to 
help a needy child. And so we searched for ways to re- 
duce the cost— without reducing the help that goes to 
the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keeps you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organiza- 
tions mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
todecide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Mission International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 

volunteer their time. working directly with families, 
orphanages, and schools. 


You can make a difference! 
$10 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 
Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a month will help 
eee so much: 
emergency food, clothing and medical care. 
..a chance to attend school. 
help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and other 
vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child for only $10 a 
month immediately: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a ee 

3. Send your $10 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child? 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph, and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 





Little Sabina lives with her four brothers and sisters in a little hut on 
the side of a hill. Her father is dead and her mother tries to make ends 


meet by selling “tortillas” which she makes by hand each night 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


KKT 
Holy Land Christian Mission International 
Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road 
Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 
Yes, | wish to sponsor a child, Enclosed is my first 
payment of $10. Please assign me a CF Boy CL Girl 


Country preference: 2) The Philippines (J Honduras 
Colombia OO Guatemala CO India UO Chile 

() The Holy Land O Thailand © Dominican Republic 
OR, choose a child that needs my help from your 
EMERGENCY LIST. 


C) Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 





0) I can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
contribution of —_ 


NAME 


ADDRESS - 





Cry. 


STATE ZIP. 


Registered: U.S.A.I.D. Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Charter Member: Evangelical Council for 
Financial Accountability. Our annual financial report is 
readily available upon request. Please make your check pay 
able to Mission International. Your sponsorship gifts are 
tax deductible 
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t is a sunny afternoon in Harbour 

Town, the commercial center of Hilton 
Head Island in South Carolina. Magnifi- 
cent boats fill the harbor, and graceful 
trees shade the walks. From hundreds of 
luxurious condominiums and houses, the 
beautiful people come out to play: well- 
heeled men in plaid trousers and tall, 
shapely women in shorts and tennis dress- 
es. They sit on the patio of the Café Euro- 
pa and sip pifia coladas, taking in the 
splendor, listening to the quiet. 

Suddenly, the crude drone of an out- 
board disturbs the calm. A small skiff is 
coming across Calibogue Sound. A lean 
black man, dressed in dark gray work 
clothes, ties up at the floating dock and 
unloads a dozen gas cans. He fills each 
can at the pump, pays in cash, and heads 
back across the water toward an island 





less than a mile away, a mass of dark 
green trees with no obvious significance. 
The place is Daufuskie. Along with 
Hilton Head and the other spits of sand 
along this coast, it was once the site of 
huge plantations that were worked by 
slaves for at least a century before the Civ- 
il War. Unlike most of the other barrier 
islands, which have been transformed by 
resort developers, Daufuskie has held 
tight to its heritage. Its dusty roads still 
meander through thick forests dark with 
live oaks; its long beaches still yield Indi- 
an arrowheads; its people still raise most 
of what they eat, and fish with nets of 
| their own making. While its sister 
islands have become playgrounds for the 
wealthy, Daufuskie is still home for de- 
scendants of its original work force, peo- 
ple called Gullahs, the last group of blacks 
brought over from West Africa as slaves. 
Though nearly as close to Savannah, 
Ga., as Harbour Town, the 6,000-acre is- 
land does not invite access by bridge. Riv- 
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Geneva Wiley in her backyard: “They say our people come back. Sure be nice” 








American Scene 





Trading Tradition for Jobs 


ers and swamp separate it from the main- 
land. In the past, this isolation kept the 
grandiose plans of developers safely on 
the drawing boards. But that may be 
changing. A team of investors has pur- 
chased 2,630 acres at the island’s northern 
end for nearly $4.5 million, and is plan- 
ning a 2,200-unit residential development 
even more exclusive than Hilton Head. 
“They say development gonna bring jobs. 
They say our people come back. Sure be 
nice to have it like it was.” 

The speaker is Geneva Wiley, 77, who 
lives in the faded blue house at the junc- 
tion of the roads leading to the school and 
the store. It is similar to her brother's 
house, down the road, and to Bertha Rob- 
inson’s, around the bend: one story high, 
with pens for the chickens and the hogs, 
and the cow tied a safe distance from the 
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garden. The yard is dirt, not grass, but 
Mrs. Wiley has a telephone and a televi- 
sion, which she watches whenever she’s 
not out visiting or working in her yard. 


Sm and modest as they are, these 
homes stand tall beside the island’s 
many abandoned buildings. Half-col- 
lapsed, their walls and roofs crumpled, 
they sit in silence by the road, or peek out 
from the dense brush that reclaims every- 
thing not in regular use. They are rem- 
nants of more prosperous times, before 
polluted water from the Savannah River 
forced the closing of the last of three oys- 
ter factories in 1959. Before that there had 
been a thriving lumber business, and back 
before that, the highly prized Sea Island 
cotton was grown here. At one time Dau- 
fuskie’s population was eight times its 
present 100, but then its sons and daugh- 
ters moved to the cities in search of work, 
leaving this an island of old people. “This 
was a place you'd like to grow up,” Mrs. 
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Wiley recalls. “Lawd, they was plenty 
people, people comin’ and goin’ on boats 
all day, people fill these roads. Not like 
now. No, no, it’s different change.” 

She speaks in the quick, melodic pa- 
tois of the Gullah people, a blend of Afri- 
can and English. Like many of the old 
ways, the language has survived and still 
affords privacy. No outsider need bother 
to eavesdrop. But Geneva Wiley and oth- 
er residents make themselves perfectly 
clear when they tell a visitor about life on 
Daufuskie: it is hard and may get harder 
still. With only 25 children, few of whom 
will be able to stay and find work on the 
island, the population is shrinking. A re- 
sort development, they have been told, 
would help their community survive. 


he prime mover in the project is 

Charles Cauthen, 43, a real estate 
salesman. He has been looking longingly 
across Calibogue Sound since Hilton 
Head’s popularity reached traffic-jam 
proportions in the mid-1970s. At first he 
planned a getaway for himself. Then he 
thought others might want similar havens. 

“We're looking toward something 
unique,” he says. “Exclusive, low-density. 
A few apartments, but mostly large 
homes, on two or three acres. Bakery, gen- 
eral store, but very little commercial. And 
no bridge. Ferry service only. I’m thinking 
of a working plantation, the way it was. 
And I’m hoping the people of the island 
will work there. It means jobs for them 
and a labor force for us.” 

Cauthen has explained his plan to the 
islanders, and at first most seemed to wel- 
come it. But it is clear that prosperity has 
its price, and some residents fear it is too 
much to pay. Land values have risen, 
property changing hands at 20 and 30 
times the original price. Taxes have 
climbed too, though at a slower rate. The 
annual bill on one six-acre lot with house 
has jumped from $17 to $97 in three years. 
Even the prospect of new jobs does not 
please everyone. They know the “success- 
ful” development of Hilton Head in the 
1950s brought local people work, but 
mostly as waiters and gardeners 

There is another concern, voiced less 
by natives than by those who have made 
Daufuskie their adopted home. One of 
these is Danny Atkinson, 27, a Califor- 
nian who came in 1974 as a summer mis- 
sionary for the Baptist Church and re- 
turned in 1977 to live. “Tourists come 
through on summer excursions,” he says. 
“They complain our island isn’t pretty, 
say we don’t take care of our lawns. They 
want so bad for us to fix that.” 

The words come slowly. “You'd 
think, with all the pretty places in the 
world, all the Hilton Heads, there'd be 
room for one Daufuskie.” —By Skip Rozin 
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EARLY TIMES. 
IT WAS, ISTHE WAY ITIS. 






1871. Ahastily arranged reception 

for a pioneer balloonist. 

3 On July 4, 1871, an astonished crowd in 
‘Kalamazoo, Michigan beheld a lone balloonist 
descend from the sky. He was Professor Steiner, 
the first mortal to fly across Lake Michigan. 

And even then, what would have been more 
appropriate at a welcoming party than Early Times. 
The whisky that made Kentucky whisky famous. 
Today, we're still slow-distilling it the same 

way we did then. And thoughtful people 

always have several bottles on hand for 

friends who drop in out of the blue. 


86°OR 80 PROOF - EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY.© 1980. 
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Build your home insurance 
program on an A+ rating. 
The A+ rating for policy- 
holder service and financial 
stability given to us by the 
insurance industry's recog- 


"Give your home 
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nized rating authority, A.M. ~ 
Best Company. 108 years of ~/ mil 5, 
Millers Mutual: You can't utua Mi 
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firmer footing. 
Home Office: Alton, Illinois 62002 


Look for us in the Yellow Pages. 
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Extensive smoker survey proves MERIT taste 
key to switch from higher tar brands. 








The bottom line: taste. 
That's the result of the 
latest wave of research 
with smokers who have 
switched from higher tar 
cigarettes to MERIT. 
MERIT Takes 
Taste Honors. 
Nationwide survey 
reveals over 90% of 
MERIT smokers who 
switched from higher tar 
are glad they did. In fact, 
94% don’t even miss their 
former brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Further Evidence: 9 
out of 10 former higher 
tar smokers report MERIT 
an easy switch, that they 
didn't give up taste in 
switching, and that 
MERIT is the best-tasting 
low tar they've ever 
tried. 

Year after year, in study 
after study, MERIT 
remains unbeaten. The 
proven taste alternative to 
higher tar smoking —is 


MERIT. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1982 MERIT 





Kings & 1OO'’s 


Reg: 8 mg ‘‘tar;” 0.6 mg nicotine—Men: 7 mg “‘tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 9 mg ‘"tar,’ 
0.7 mg nicotine—100's Men: 10 mg ‘‘tar;" 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar:81 








Amoment of celebration: Toasting George Bush at a $10,000-a-table anniversary dinner in Washington for 2,000 Republican contributors 
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An Unhappy Anniversary _ 





Amid economic woes, the President calls for a New Federalism 


“We've made an impressive start. We've 
laid the foundations for economic recovery 
and national renewal. Inflation and inter- 
est rates are down. A program that will 
mean more jobs and more opportunity for 
all Americans is now in place.” 


onald Reagan’s first-anniversary 

pep talk to 2,000 federal employ- 

ees gathered in a Commerce De- 

partment auditorium was one of 
the rare glimmers of optimism emerging 
from the gloom of Washington last week. 
Indeed, the very victories that Reagan 
was exalting—his stunning political suc- 
cess in enacting deep cuts in spending and 
taxes—made the stagnation of the econo- 
my all the more worrisome to those in his 
Administration. For intruding into the 
President’s vision of success is a devastat- 
ing 8.9% unemployment rate and a deep 
recession reflected by a 5.2% annual drop 
in the gross national product for the past 
quarter. 

Yes, inflation has been reined in; ac- 
cording to figures released last week, con- 
sumer prices in 1981 rose only 8.9%, the 
lowest increase since 1977. But the main 
cause of the moderation was the current 
recession, rather than the hoped for in- 
creases in productivity and growth. Yes, 
interest rates are somewhat lower, but 
they remain at investment-strangling lev- 
els and could easily thwart the midyear 
recovery that economists have predicted. 
And looming over the program of the 
man who for years rode the rubber chick- 





en circuit decrying unbalanced budgets 
are projected record deficits—the total for 
the next three years exceeds a shocking 
$300 billion. 

As the economic battles of 1981 were 
being fought and won, a spirit of unity and 
purpose infused the Administration. This 
has now been replaced by a sense of drift 
and uncertainty, marked by fissures in 
the troika of top presidential advisers, in- 
ternecine foreign policy disputes, and 
ill-conceived actions that are raising 
questions about the Administration's 
sensitivity to issues of fairness and racial 
justice. The President compounded the 
uneasiness by projecting, with amiable 
vacuity, an unsteady hand on the tiller of 
state at his seventh press conference last 
week. He displayed a disconcerting lode 
of misinformation (see box), and a dubious 
grasp of the details of his own programs. 
The performance raised new questions 
about Reagan’s control of the presidency, 
which were being asked even by some of 
the far rightists who helped elect him. At 
a meeting of conservatives organized by 
New Right Leaders Richard Viguerie and 
Paul Weyrich, Reagan last week was crit- 
icized for his neglect of social issues like 
abortion and his fecklessness on foreign 
policy. 

Recovering from this trough of trou- 
bles and deflecting debate over the budget 
are what the State of the Union message 
this week is designed to do. The speech 
will place more emphasis on the states 
| than the union. Its cornerstone is a sweep- 











ing proposal for a “New Federalism,” 
which goes far beyond concern over bud- 
get and tax levels and aims to transfer 
important government functions from 
Washington to state capitals, beginning in 
fiscal 1984. 

The potential ramifications of this 
proposed shift of responsibilities may be 
even more radical than the cutting and 
slashing of 1981. The Federal Govern- 
ment will make a $25 billion swap of pro- 
grams: the states will be expected to as- 
sume all of the costs of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children and food 
stamps, while Washington will assume all 
of the costs of Medicaid. The Federal 
Government now pays slightly more than 
half of the money for these programs. 
This would reverse the trend, which be- 
gan with the New Deal (see SPECIAL 
SECTION), of making “income mainte- 
nance” programs for the needy a national 
responsibility. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
will, under Reagan’s plan, turn back to 
the states as much as $20 billion worth of 
other programs, including education, 
highway construction and mass transpor- 
tation. To help the states finance these 
new responsibilities, Reagan plans to set 
up a trust fund of revenues. This fund 
would include receipts from certain desig- | 
nated excise taxes as well as the money 
now allocated for revenue-sharing and 
other block grants that go directly from 
Washington to local governments. 

Amid a flurry of leaks from his anx- 
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jous staff, Reagan has been wondering 
whether he should recommend additional 
federal excise taxes. The revenue, some of 
which would be used to finance the trust 
fund for the states, would help dent the 
menacing deficits. Many of the Presi- 
dent’s top aides believe that the increased 
taxes are integral to making the New 
Federalism a significant and credible pro- 
gram. Says one ranking member of the 
White House staff: “I’m not sure the Fed- 
eralism package will be able to command 
much attention without the excise tax in- 
creases to fund it.” 

The Administration had tentatively 
decided, early last week, on a $15 billion 
package of 1983 tax increases, including 
additional excises on cigarettes, liquor, 
wine and luxury items. But after a White 
House breakfast meeting with leaders of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday, Reagan had second thoughts 
about imposing any tax hikes at all. The 
business leaders urged him to cut the bud- 
get further and to give his supply-side the- 
ories more time to work before supporting 
new levies. Responded Reagan: “I can as- 
sure you this advice won't roll off my 
shoulders. I’ve taken it to heart.” Did the 
businessmen get to Reagan? “No,” says a 
top aide, “I believe Ronald Reagan got to 
Reagan.” He decided to rethink the issue 
over the weekend at Camp David. 

Although Reagan has long advocated 
a shift of programs back to the states, poli- 
tics has a lot to do with his New Federal- 
ism proposal. Among other things, it is a 
move designed to dominate the 1982 eco- 
nomic debate and buy time for the supply- 
side program of tax cuts to work its magic. 
Says a Reagan aide: “The whole idea is to 
come up with something that Coes not re- 
quire us just to respond and defend the 
economic program. So we're changing the 
subject.” 


draft of the State of the Union 
A message outlining the New Fed- 





eralism proposals—which will 

be made whether or not Reagan 

decides on additional tax hikes—was 
shown to Republican House Leader Rob- 
ert Michel and his Senate counterpart 
Howard Baker last week. “Grand and he- 
roic,” pronounced Baker. But some Re- 
publicans on the Hill were annoyed that 
the leaders had not been asked for their 
opinions as the plan was developed, This 
was not done, Reagan’s aides say, largely 
because the White House wanted to re- 
tain an element of surprise. But members 
of both parties fear the White House ap- 
proach indicates a belief that the Republi- 
cans can be taken for granted and the 
Democrats bulldozed again this year. Says 
Republican Senator Slade Gorton of 
Washington: “Reagan’s tactics will have 
to be different. He'll have to meet us half- 
way.” One big difference about 1982 is 
that it is an election year. Scaling back 
federal responsibilities and imposing ex- 
cise taxes will be politically difficult, no 
matter how sensible such moves might be. 
Even if most Republicans, and some 
Democrats, embrace the idea of transfer- 

















There He Goes Again... 


To the chagrin and embarrassment of his aides, Ronald Reagan over the years 
has displayed an uncanny, if unintentional, knack for misstating, misusing, or just 
plain missing the facts. In his press conference last week, the Great Communicator 
may have set a personal record in miscommunication. The most conspicuous gaffes: 


UNEMPLOYMENT. When asked about the nation’s 8.9% unemployment rate, 
Reagan claimed that, “comparing this to the beginning of our term, there are a 
million more people working than there were in 1980.” Well, that’s not quite the 
point. Besides, the latest monthly statistics indicate that 
about 100,000 fewer people were working last December 
than were on the job twelve months earlier. The next day, the 
President tried to explain to some government officials what 
he really meant. He said that his staff had averaged the 
monthly employment figures for 1980 and 1981, instead of 
simply comparing the statistics for the two Decembers. Thus 
he claimed there were on the average 97,270,000 people em- 
ployed in 1980 compared to 98,318,000 in 1981, “which is 
148,000 more working in 1981 [than in] 1980.” A comparison 
was still apples and oranges, and the 
President missed by a million again. He should have said 
there were 1,048,000 more people working in 1981 than 1980. 

HELP WANTED. Asked about the unemployment rate of 
blacks, now at 17%, Reagan referred job seekers to the previ- 
ous Sunday’s Washington Post. “There were 24 full pages of 
classified ads,” he said. “What we need is to make more peo- 
ple qualified to go and apply for those jobs.” Yet many jobs 
listed on those 26 (not 24) pages—cellular immunologists, 
computer operators, psychiatric nurses—demanded skills far 
beyond those of most unemployed work- 
ers. And the Administration scuttled about one-third of fed- 
eral job-training programs in last year’s round of budget cuts. 

SEGREGATION. In defending his decision to revoke an 
Internal Revenue Service rule barring tax-exempt status for 
racially segregated schools, Reagan claimed that “what we 
were trying to correct was a procedure that we thought had 
no basis in law.” The thought was wrong. The U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1971 upheld a lower court ruling that the IRS had not 
exceeded its legal authority in prohibiting exemptions to 
schools that practice discrimination. a 

THE POPE. Answering a question about the U.S. sanc- 
tions against the Soviet Union after the crackdown in Po- 
land, Reagan said that he had received a letter from Pope 
John Paul II and that the Pontiff “approves what we've done 
so far.” The papal message did not mention the sanctions, 
and the Vatican issued a statement insisting that the Pope 
had only praised Reagan for supporting “the aspiration of 
[Polish] people for liberty.” 

Asked whether he would allow one of his 
daughters to have an abortion if she had 
become pregnant after having been raped, Reagan shied 
away from a direct answer. But he sadly observed that, as 
governor of California, he signed an abortion law in 1967 
that “literally led to abortion on demand on the plea of 
rape.” Not exactly. The rape provision in the California law 
accounted for only a small percentage of abortions; most of 
the operations were performed under another section that 
protected the “physical or mental health of the mother.” 

PIMA COUNTY. As an example of how local programs 
can be run more efficiently, Reagan ——_— 
lauded a federally funded hot meal program for the elderly in 
Pima County, Ariz. He claimed that the project once cost 
“fifty-some thousand dollars,” but that only $3,000 was spent 
on food while the rest of the funds paid for staff and overhead. 
Today, Reagan said, volunteers run the program, $6,000 is 
budgeted for food, and the other costs have been scrapped. 
Not true. According to Frances Freeman, the project’s direc- 
tor, $5,000 was spent on food last year and administrative 
costs still totaled $50,000. 
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ring Government power to the states it is 
unlikely that they will forget their con- 
cern over the huge 1983 and 1984 deficits 
that seem inevitable, with or without the 
Federalism initiatives. Republican Con- 
gressman Richard Cheney of Wyoming 
warned Reagan not to expect party sup- 
port in the House for a badly unbalanced 
budget. “We've got to show declining defi- 
cits,” he said. Senate Republican leaders, 
led by Robert Dole of Kansas and Pete 
Domenici of New Mexico, have been urg- 
ing that the red ink be diluted by reducing 
somewhat the proposed boosts in defense 
spending and by cutting into some entitle- 
ment programs, as well as by raising tax- 
es, if necessary. The Chamber of Com- 
merce leaders also urged the President 
last week to take a harder look at Penta- 
gon spending. Paul Thayer, chairman of 
the LTV Corp., told the President: “I've 
been in defense contracting for over 30 
years, and I can tell you that 40% of the 
cost of the planes I sell is attributable 
to red tape, bureaucracy and duplicative 
expenditures.” 


Ithough Republicans are con- 

cerned about the deficits, many 

are reluctant to support higher 

excises to raise revenue. Supply- 
side true believers, such as House Repub- 
lican Leaders Jack Kemp of New York 
and Trent Lott of Mississippi, argue that 
increasing taxes now would be to aban- 
don Reaganomics before it has had a 
chance to work. Kemp has pressed on the 
President a fervent faith that the economy 
will soon spurt forward as a result of the 
tax cuts passed last year. But many econo- 
mists now fear that the recovery, when it 
comes, will be weaker than the Adminis- 
tration predicts. 

Any plan to raise excises would also 
be militantly challenged by Democrats. 
Dan Rostenkowski, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has labeled 
the levies “consumer taxes” that put a re- 
gressive burden on “the little guy.” The 
Democrats have already focused their 
criticism on what they say is the unfair- 
ness of Reagan’s program to the poor and 
the working class. A film prepared by 
Democrats as their televised rebuttal to 
the State of the Union message features 
average Americans as well as party lead- 
ers arguing that the pain of sacrifice is not 
being distributed equally. 

The President’s decision to press 
forward with the New Federalism, rath- 
er than concentrate on reducing the def- 
icit, reflects his optimism that Reagan- 
omics will eventually bear fruit. If a 
significant economic recovery does be- 
gin by mid-summer, as the White House 
predicts, the proposed radical shifts in 
America’s federal system could become 
the next legacy of a man whose political 
savvy is constantly being underestimat- 
ed. If not, the New Federalism may re- 
membered as nothing but a wishful ploy 
that merely deferred the day of reckon- 
ing for an economic approach that 
failed. | —Sy Walter Isaacson. Reported by 
Douglas Brew and Neil MacNeil/Washington 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
Se 


Toward the Functional Center 


s the world better off now than when Ronald Reagan took over the White 

House a year ago? All sorts of tensions and crises say the answer is no. Is the na- 
tion? Not according to the statistics. Have most people improved their lives? 
Probably not by any arithmetical measurement. But are we less worse off than we 
might have been with the alternative to Reagan? The answer is yes. 

It is on that slender and slippery ledge that Reagan’s presidency now sustains 
itself. Everything is relative. A choice between Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln we did not have. What might it have been like with unchecked Govern- 
ment spending, along with the inflation, interest rates and taxes of old? Nobody 
can be sure, but it sounds even more calamitous than the economic troubles that 
face us now. Judging by some recent polls, that is just what most people have con- 
cluded. While they do not think much of the President’s programs, they still like 
the guy, and they want to give his ideas more of a test before making a final judg- 








crashed upon the rock of reality. That may be our best hope. 
As we look out over the political landscape, the mighty oaks of budget cuts 









and tax relief are still stand- 
Zing. But almost every other 
=idea that Reagan planted 
shas been pruned or modi- 
Sfied. Since he is going to 
E ave mammoth deficits, 
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ror at unbalanced books. 
He may be ready to raise 
some taxes, even though a 
Fh WO A ie Sepitier 
was set against 
notion. 
His reluctance to talk 
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In the Oval Office, a man being molded 
Reagan 

age in East-West relations until he judged that some collective acts hurt Ameri- 

ca’s allies more than the adversary. Thus he continued talks on arms reduction in 


Europe even as he blamed the Soviets for masterminding the repression in Po- 
land. Reagan unlinked much of his world. 


championed link- 


new MX, the President is growing tolerant of the protective shelters. 
Or ee ea acy wanmrine Gee IaX colon agninat 
racial discrimination; the gale of protest cleared his mind and he belatedly re- 
versed himself. His opposition to the draft was forgotten when it came time to re- 
new registration for 18-year-old males and he needed to look tough in a skeptical 


It seems unlikely that Reagan will be able to abolish the Departments of 
Education and Energy as he wanted to do. More budget cutting is dubious. Re- 
finement of some of the earlier program changes in order to aid the truly hurt will 
surely be demanded—and accepted. 

The Ronald Reagan of 1982 may smile and wave much as the 1981 version 

something else—a 


did, but this President is becoming moderate. Public response 
has a molding influence on men of both left and right who occupy the Oval Of- 
fice, nudging them toward the functional center. 


inexorably 

Ronald Reagan has kept purpose high, preserved hope and humor, ignited 
debate. That is not an inconsiderable contribution. But his chances for earning 
greater tribute lie not in being true to his old radical-right self, but in learning to 
live in the middle, where his principles of economic restraint at home and mili- 
tary authority abroad can be hammered and fitted and made to work in the world 
as itis. 
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The White House Sensitivity Gap 


Caring about the underdogs is not quite enough 


President caught in a political blun- 

der can always resort to 2 familiar 
gambit to diffuse criticism: mixing candor 
and contrition. That was the tactic adopt- 
ed by Ronald Reagan last week as he 
tried to stem the anger caused by the deci- 
sion to allow tax exemptions for private 
schools practicing racial discrimination. 

The controversial tax decision, an- 
nounced on Jan. 8, seemed to align the 
Administration with enemies of the civil 
rights movement. Reagan’s aides initially 
created the impression that the President 
had acted with little notice and |ess infor- 
mation in advance of the change. Reagan 
disposed of that dodge at his press confer- 
ence. “No one put anything over on me,” 
he said. “The buck stops at my desk. I’m 
the originator of the whole thing.” He 
conceded that the matter had been poorly 
handled. But now he was vigorously, if 
belatedly, urging Congress to pass legisla- 
tion that would deny tax breaks to 
schools that discriminate racially. “Don’t 
judge us by our mistakes,” Reagan said. 
“Judge us by how well we recover and 
solve the situation.” 

Unfortunately, there is ample ev'i- 
dence that the Administration fumbled 
the issue even more than was initially sup- 
posed. But beyond that, a President who 
finds it necessary to reassert his belief in 
racial equality as often as Reagan does (“I 
am opposed with every fiber of my being 
to discrimination”) has a problem more 
basic and enduring than any specific con- 
troversy. Indeed, Reagan frequently finds 
himself on the defensive on other issues 
that concern America’s underdogs. The 
President is a politician whose human in- 
stincts on most matters are acute. Why 
are they so dull when the stepchildren of 
society are involved? 

The tax-exemption question turned 
out to be a paradigm of the problem. The 
Supreme Court was preparing to rule on a 
case involving two Southern church-rela- 
ted schools that had been denied tax ex- 
emptions by the IRS. Earlier federal court 
decisions had upheld the authority of the 
IRS, which was derived from civil rights 
legislation of the 1960s and which had 
been sanctioned by three previous Admin- 
istrations. The case before the Supreme 
Court would be irrelevant if the Govern- 
ment removed its support of the IRS policy. 
This is what was asked of Reagan in an 
Oct. 30 letter from Republican Congress- 
man Trent Lott of Mississippi, who con- 
tended that the IRS practice was unconsti- 
tutional. When a summary of Lott’s letter 
came to the President, he wrote in the 
margin, “I think we should” (make the 
Policy change). That informal O.K. finally 
Produced the Jan. 8 announcement. 

Officials now concede that the Ad- 
Ministration never intended to propose 








legislation that would authorize the IRS to 
withhold the tax exemptions. That deci- 
sion came only after the protests charging 
that the White House had sided with rac- 
ists. Further, while the legislation is work- 
ing its way through Congress, the two 
schools involved in the litigation will be 
eligible temporarily for tax exemption. 
Reagan insisted that he and his advis- 
ers thought of the IRS decision as a purely 
procedural matter and that he is opposed 
in principle to allowing federal agencies 
to set social policy without congressional 
authorization. Indeed, much as Reagan 
says he dislikes discrimination, he acts as 
if he loathes excessive Government regu- 
lation even more. The problem is that in 
setting his priorities, the President tends 
to behave in a way that makes him seem 
insensitive to minorities on civil rights 





questions, to the poor where social welfare 
is concerned, to women on feminist issues. 

After months of indecision, for ex- 
ample, the President finally came out for 
a diluted version of the Voting Rights Act, 
even though that 1965 statute is a symbol 
of modern emancipation for blacks and 
Hispanics. At the same time that he was 
demanding budget cuts in social pro- 
grams, he allowed Congress to put togeth- 
er a tax bill with new loopholes that bene- 
fited special interests and the rich. 
Reagan named a woman to the Supreme 
Court, thereby keeping a campaign 
pledge. But apart from the appointment 
of Sandra Day O’Connor, he has opposed 
virtually every important item on the 
feminist agenda. When Reagan blithely 
suggested that people who cannot make it 
where they now live can “vote with their 
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feet” by migrating to greener pastures, he 
sounded like a social Darwinist. 

He becomes offended when his mo- 
tives are challenged on issues that affect 
the downtrodden. It is as if caring is an ad- 
equate substitution for doing. He reminds 
critics that he spoke out against discrimi- 
nation long before he ran for office. His de- 
fenders contend that minority activists 
would be suspicious of Reagan anyway be- 
cause of his conservative philosophy and 
because they can use hostility toward him 
asa rallying point for their followers. That 
observation is valid. But part of Reagan’s 
self-imposed mandate is to show that his 
conservatism has a broad reach. 


hat would be easier for Reagan to 

do if he were accustomed to working 
closely with blacks, women and others 
who might raise his consciousness on sen- 
sitive issues. But Reagan’s inner circles 
over the years have lacked that ingredient. 
This helps explain why none of the five 
blacks in the White House, all of whom 
hold junior jobs, was even consulted 





before the tax-exemption announcement. 

Reagan’s advisers have been suffi- 
ciently chagrined to seek a remedy. Chief 
of Staff James Baker wants to organize a 
committee of insiders that would track all 
issues likely to affect women and racial 
minorities. Such a committee might re- 
consider a small but revealing question: 
Should the White House support the pro- 
posal to make the birthday of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. a national holi- 
day? Until now the White House has been 
noncommittal. The reason says something 
about this Administration’s isolation from 
the nation’s largest minority. An official 
explains that the White House has ap- 
peared so indifferent to other pleas in- 
volving racial matters that embracing 
the national holiday idea would seem 
condescending. —By Laurence I. Barrett 
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‘Stewing in Its Own Largesse 





| Congress discovers that log rolling helped flatten the economy 


TT: accountants and corporate lawyers, 
it is a wry wisecrack: the contention 
that any company still paying federal in- 
come taxes must be led by executives who 
have not yet read the new tax law. To 
economists and even some repentant leg- 
islators, it is too close to the truth to be 
funny. With gargantuan budget deficits 
looming for the next several fiscal years, 
indignation is rising over the log-rolling 
generosity that transformed last year’s 
tax-cutting bill into the Great Tax Give- 
away of 1981. 
The legislation began 
as a straightforward 
Reagan Administration 





TIME Chart by Lou Brooks 


proposal to cut individual income tax 
rates and give businesses more rapid de- 


preciation write-offs. But then 
congressional Democrats offered their 
own tax package, and both sides started 
tacking on sweeteners for regions and in- 
terest groups in an effort to win their sup- 
port. The Administration’s bill finally 
came out on top, but it was so loaded with 
goodies as to be unrecognizable. 

Some of the added breaks went to or- 
dinary taxpayers: a reduction of the “mar- 
riage penalty” for working couples, for ex- 
ample, and benefits for Americans living 
abroad. Many more went to corporations 
and the wealthy. Samples: a near elimina- 
tion of estate and gift taxes; so-called All 
Savers Certificates paying tax-free inter- 
est; special write-offs for oil drillers, 
truckers, and developers who rehabilitate 
old buildings; so liberal a rewriting of the 

| depreciation rules that many economists 

































think it really will wipe out the tax liabil- 
ities of many or even most U.S. corpora- 
tions over the next few years. One de- 
preciation rule on telecommunications 
equipment could be worth an estimated 
$14 billion to A T & T alone. 

Taken one by one, almost all of these 
breaks have something to be said for 
them. Those for individuals were thought 
necessary to remedy inequities in the tax 
code; those for corporations were sup- 
posed to stimulate investment that the na- 
tion needs. But most economists now 
agree that the effect of dumping them all 
into the tax code at once, on top of a 23% 
three-year slash in individual income tax 
rates, is potentially disastrous. James 


_~ GREAT TAX GIVEAWAY 


Figures represent estimated loss 
in tax revenues through 1986 


Schlesinger, a veteran of the Nixon, Ford 
and Carter Cabinets and a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics, calls it “the most irresponsible fis- 


| cal action of modern times.” 





The individual income tax cuts will 
cost an estimated $557 billion over six 
years, a staggering figure; the breaks for 
business have ballooned the figure to $749 


| billion. Critics fear that the results will be 


stunning deficits that will fan inflation 
and keep interest rates high enough to 
abort a recovery from the present severe 
recession and possibly discourage the very 
business investment that both the Admin- 
istration and Congress wanted to prompt. 
The latest Commerce Department survey 
shows that businessmen are actually plan- 
ning a .5% cutback in their spending for 
new plant and equipment, adjusted for in- 
flation, in 1982; such spending rose by a 
nearly invisible .3% last year. 

Logic suggests that one way out of def- 
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| sible to accomplish. Any attempts to take 
| back last year’s cuts would reunite the 











| successfully in the first place. Even the 


| And well-fed ones too. Highly profitable 


icit problems would be to repeal most of 
last year’s largesse. Some legislators, ap- 
palled at their handiwork, are talking of 
doing just that. Says Rhode Island Repub- 
lican John Chafee, a member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee: “I think we've 
got to step in and either delay or retract 
some of those tax cuts.” 

This is easy to urge but next to impos- 


special interests that pressed for them so 





most widely derided of the tax breaks 
have powerful defenders. Says Massachu- 


| setts Congressman James Shannon, a 


member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee: “The loopholes that should be jetti- 
soned first are the ones least likely to go.” 


easing is a prime case in point. Con- 

gress was concerned last year that the 
investment tax credits would be of little 
use to companies that needed to buy new 
machinery but had no profits and thus no 
taxes to reduce. So the legislators allowed 
such companies, in effect, to sell their tax 
breaks to wealthier businesses, which 
would buy the machinery on paper, take 
the tax credits and lease the equipment 
back to the poorer companies, which 
would then use it. Alan Greenspan, who 
was President Ford’s chief economic ad- 
viser, calls the idea “the equivalent of food 
stamps for undernourished corporations.” 


IBM bought $100 million to $200 million 
of future tax benefits from money-losing 
Ford last year. Occidental Petroleum, 
which pays little U.S. tax on its large prof- 
its because all are earned abroad, picked 
up extra cash by selling its unusable bene- 
fits to an insurance company. The 
leasing provision is expected to cost 
the Treasury a total of $27 billion 
over the next five years. 

“There is a feeling that it isa bum 
idea and ought to be changed,” says 
Wyoming Congressman Dick Che- 
ney, chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee. But, surprisingly, the leasing 
provisions are defended by some of the 
very economists who most harshly assail 
last year’s giveaways. Brookings Institu- 
tion Economist Barry Bosworth grumbles 
about “all sorts of crazy things” written 
into the bill but says the leasing provisions 
will lead to “a reasonable redistribution of 
[corporate] wealth.” Even Greenspan ap- 
proves the idea. One possible compromise: 
forbidding the sale of tax benefits by com- 
panies like Occidental, which are profit- 
able but pay few taxes anyway. 

Rather than propose repeal of the tax 
breaks he unwisely agreed to last year, 
President Reagan seems sure to urge whit- 
tling the deficit by slashing away again at 
social spending and at week’s end was still 
trying to make up his mind whether to | 
propose some new tax increases. Moral: 
tax breaks, once granted, are devilishly 
hard to snatch away. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Evan Thomas/Washington 
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Keeping the Lines Open 





A meeting in Geneva, despite tension and criticism 


hen Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko last met, recalls one se- 
nior American official, “There was no 
name calling, and not a lot of rhetoric.” 
But that was in September, and there was 
also no crackdown in Poland. Since then, 
US.-Soviet tensions have escalated into 
sanctions. Nonetheless, to the relief of Eu- 
ropean allies and the discontent of many 
American conservatives, Haig and Gro- 
myko will meet again this week, in Gene- 
va. “It’s going to be a pretty frosty atmo- 
sphere,” says a Haig assistant. Even so, 
notes William Hyland, once a policy aide 
to former Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger, “The most interesting thing about the 
meeting is that it will take place.” 
The decision to go ahead with the 





Secretary of State Alexander Haig 





“In time of crisis, communication.” 


long-scheduled talk, at a time when Presi- 
dent Reagan has characterized the situa- 
tion in Poland as “deteriorating,” has 
highlighted sharply contradictory views 
about what US. foreign policy should be. 
The White House position, as propound- 
ed by Haig, is that “in time of crisis, 
communication between governments is 
more, rather than less important.” But 
critics are arguing that the Administra- 
tion does not grasp the need to back up 
denunciations of Soviet pressure on Po- 
land with clear, telling actions. In this 
view, the very decision to talk gives the 
Soviets a propaganda coup. Concedes one 
State Department official: “Everybody in 
Poland will see Haig and Gromyko sitting 
down together. It will look like the US. 
Government approves martial law.” 
Indeed, the Soviets are eager to have 
the meeting demonstrate that the crisis 
Over Poland has passed. In a conciliatory 
speech, Premier Nikolai Tikhonov said 
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last week, “The Soviet Union is not seek- 
ing confrontation. We are doing every- 
thing we can to direct the course of events 
into constructive dialogue.” Haig, mindful 
of appearing soft on the issue of Polish re- 
pression, de-emphasized the talks by say- 
ing he would attend only one day of meet- 
ings, not the planned two. He also told 
aides that he would deflect questions of a 
summit meeting soon between Reagan 
and Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
and would resist efforts by Gromyko to 
bargain toward the Soviets’ key objective, 
a date for reopening general strategic 
arms talks (START). Instead, said an aide 
to Haig, the Secretary would deal almost 
exclusively with “Poland and the whole 
range of Soviet activities detrimental! to 
our interests and those of our allies.” 

This is a reversion to the concept of 
linkage, the idea that all the major prob- 
lems in Soviet-American relations are 
connected. Intolerable Soviet behavior in 
one area, by this reckoning, must affect 
U.S. cooperation elsewhere. The Reagan 
Administration adopted this policy a year 
ago, but seemed to be edging away from it. 
Haig now plans to bring up items like the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and 
warn that the course of events in Poland 
will affect START negotiations. Said a State 
Department spokesman: “The Secretary 
has emphasized that the continuing re- 
pression of the Polish people, in which So- 
viet responsibility is clear, obviously con- 
stitutes a major setback for constructive 
East-West relations.” 


H*’ decided to go ahead with the meet- 
ing in part because the NATO allies fa- 
vor a steady East-West dialogue. Western 
Europe in particular sees the encounter as 
helpful to the Geneva-based U.S.-Soviet 
talks on limiting medium-range nuclear 
missiles in Europe. U.S. participation in 
those talks on Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces (INF) has been the allies’ guid pro 
quo for allowing the installation of new 
US. missiles in Europe. 

Haig has stressed that INF talks should 
not be halted by the crisis over Poland. 
Said he: “These INF talks must be dealt 
with outside the context of more normal 
East-West relationships, because there 
are fundamental advantages to the U.S. in 
continuation.” One advantage is entirely 
practical: the Soviets install an additional 
SS-20 missile every five days, according to 
the State Department; the sooner a limita- 
tion pact is in effect, the smaller will be the 
ballistic threat looming over Europe. 

Even if the Polish crisis had not arisen, 
Haig might not have been ready to launch 
the broader START talks with Gromyko. 
Although technical preparations are fairly 
far along, top U:S. officials “just haven't 
taken the fundamental decisions” on poli- 
cy yet, says one arms control specialist. 
The bargaining package will be ready “by 


| early spring,” projects Eugene Rostow, 








chief of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. But that deadline could be 
postponed because of the divergent views 
of the arms control agency, the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon. As one belea- 
guered combatant puts it, “The Soviets 
rank about fifth on our list of enemies.” 
The Administration’s delay and disor- 
der in foreign policy have brought mount- 
ing criticism. The attack last week that at- 
tracted the most public notice, and caused 
the most consternation at the White 
House, came from Henry Kissinger him- 
self, an architect of détente who has grown 
more mistrustful of the Soviets and hawk- 
ish toward them since leaving office. In 
two articles for the Op-Ed page of the New 
York Times, Kissinger charged the Ad- 
ministration with failing to lead the West 
in the Polish crisis and with lacking a co- 
herent approach to the world. Though he 
said, “I continue to believe that the Ad- 
ministration embodies the best chance for 
free peoples,” Kissinger urged public de- 





His onetime boss, Henry Kissinger 
“Rhetoric incapable of rising to action.” 





bate on a grain embargo against the Sovi- 
ets and a credit freeze on debt-ridden 
Poland. He called for a suspension of all 
high-level U.S. talks. Instead of seeing a 
clear and potentially effective response, 
lamented Kissinger, “freedom-loving 
Poles who looked West saw dithering pro- 
crastination, sophisticated justification for 
impotence, or rhetoric incapable of rising 
to serious action.” 

Administration officials refused to 
comment. But former Kissinger associates 
speculated that if he were still in office, he 
would have been among the first to warn 
of the risks and difficulties of reacting so 
forcefully. Haig’s reaction was visceral 
Rather than take Kissinger’s critique as 
an intellectual challenge to Administra- 
tion policy, which it was, the Secretary of 
State told aides that he saw it as a power 
grab—a ploy by Kissinger to get his old 
job back. —®Sy William A. Henry lll. Reported 
by Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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The ERA Loses Two More Rounds — 








After Oklahoma and Georgia, it seems out for the count 


he matter before the Oklahoma sen- 
ate last Tuesday afternoon; a motion 
to reconsider its earlier decision not to 
ratify the Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution. As the roll call was tak- 


| en, women in the packed galleries sat qui- 


etly. Then came the tally: 27 to 21 against. 
In the balcony a small group of ERA sup- 
porters chanted slogans and unfurled a 
yellow banner picturing a pioneer woman 
and carrying the words EQUALITY DE- 
NIED 1982. Barely a day later, a similar 
scene unfolded in the Georgia house. The 
gallery was hushed as a red or green light 
flashed next to lawmakers’ names on the 
voting board. The final vote: 116 to 57 
against. ERA backers stood and silently 
filed out. With those defeats in Oklahoma 
and Georgia, the proposed 27th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution may have lost its 
last hope for ratification. 

It is unclear whether any other state 
will vote on, much less pass, the amend- 
ment before the June 30 deadline. Only 35 
of the needed 38 states have approved it so 
far, and five of these have tried to rescind 
their votes. ERA activists continue the 
fight, most strongly in Florida, Missouri 
and Illinois. In the latter state, supporters 
hope to force a rules change that would 
require only a simple majority rather than 
a three-fifths vote of the state legislature 
to approve a constitutional amendment. 
Pro-ERA forces waged a vigorous cam- 
paign in Oklahoma, where the amend- 
ment was thought to have the strongest 
chance for passage. Governor George 
Nigh and the leadership of both houses of 
the state legislature supported the mea- 
sure. Pro-ERA groups ran radio, television 
and newspaper ads, took polls and orga- 
nized door-to-door canvassing. The requi- 
site celebrities (Valerie Harper, Marlo 
Thomas, Phil Donahue, Alan Alda) and 
politicians (former Vice President Walter 
Mondale) made appeals in person. Sena- 
tors were bombarded with letters and 
phone calls, and streams of visitors turned 
up at their offices. 

A major task was simply familiarizing 
the public with the amendment itself. The 
Daily Oklahoman released the results of a 
poll showing that Oklahomans favored 
the ERA by a slim margin. In the same 
poll, residents were asked their opinion of 
this unidentified passage: “Equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex.” Eighty percent 
approved, many not knowing that they 
were endorsing the wording of the ERA. 

Opponents rallied hard as well, delug- 
ing legislators with warnings that the ERA 
disturbed the “divine order” and had ob- 
jectionable “consequences”: unisex toi- 
lets, abolition of the Boy Scouts and Girl 








Scouts, hi xual marriages, a milita: 
omose: m ges, a ry | 





“We haven * lost, we just haven t won yet.” 


draft for women. Their arguments evi- 
dently got a sympathetic hearing. Said 
Senator Norman Lamb: “I hope and pray 
that women, ladies and girls will not be 
dragged down to the level of men by the 
passage of the 27th Amendment.” The 
ERA’s broad constitutional language 
worked against it in the end. Said Darlene 
Ramming of Hinton, Okla.: “It doesn’t 
say enough. It’s like a blank check.” 

The last-ditch effort to ratify the ERA 
was much the same in Georgia. Former 
Presidents Gerald Ford and Jimmy Car- 
ter and their wives endorsed the amend- 
ment. Almost 6,000 people in Athens, 
Ga., participated in a 72-hr. pro-ERA let- 
ter-writing marathon. There were fund 
raisers and a march to the capital in frigid 
weather (the inscription on one placard: 
FREEZING FOR A REASON). Opponents de- 
livered to legislators 22,000 signed cards 
bearing the message “Please be a ‘peach’ 
and vote ‘no’ on ERA.” When it came 
down to the vote in the house, it was clear 
the battle was one-sided. Opponents were 
so confident of victory that only one critic 
spoke out against passage. As it turned 
Out, proponents mustered 13 fewer votes 
than they did in 1974, when the measure 
was last put to a vote in the house. 

The defeats were greeted with satis- 
faction but little gloating by ERA oppo- 
nents. Said Ann Patterson, who headed 
the anti-ERA drive in Oklahoma: “We 
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«| day,” said Sherry Schulman, leader of the 


have dishes to wash and Christmas deco- 
rations to take down.” Supporters of the 
amendment vowed to keep pressing their 
cause. In Georgia they plan to challenge 
the obstructionist legislators at the polls in 
November. “They may see a few tears to- 


State ERA forces, “but what they're going 
to get later is rage.” In Oklahoma a long- 
shot effort was under way to persuade the 
house to consider the amendment. Said 
ERA Activist Ruth Adams: “We haven't 
lost, we just haven’t won yet.” a 


Abbott Is Guilty 


Of manslaughter, not murder 





murder’s infamy usually derives 

from the renown of the victim or the 
ghastliness of the crime. But when Rich- 
ard Adan, 22, a budding playwright and a 
waiter, was stabbed last summer by a res- 
taurant patron, the fascination focused on 
the killer: Jack Henry Abbott, Marxist, 
existentialist, prison murderer, author (/n 
the Belly of the Beast) and, beginning a 
few weeks before Adan’s killing, literary 
celebrity (see ESSAY). On his 38th birth- 
day last week in Manhattan, Abbott was 
found guilty of manslaughter. Because he 
admitted that he had killed Adan, the 
verdict was considered a victory for the 
defense. Said Defense Lawyer Ivan Fish- 
er: “When they said not guilty on murder 
two, I was enormously relieved. I was fly- 
ing.” His client, Fisher said, “was speech- 
less, almost dazed.” 

Still, Abbott will return to the belly of 
the beast for a long time to come. He has 
eleven years to serve for parole violations. 
The manslaughter conviction will bring 
an additional 8%- to 25-year sentence, 
and if he is deemed a “persistent violent 
felony offender” at a hearing this month, 
he could go back to jail for life. 

The verdict of first-degree man- 
slaughter is applicable when the killer is 
found to have been in the throes of “an ex- 
treme emotional disturbance.” On the 
night he was killed last July, Adan had 
explained to Abbott that his tiny, bohemi- 
an café lacked a bathroom for customers. 
He then led the ex-con outside to show 
him where he could discreetly relieve 
himself. Yet Abbott's 24 years in vio- 
lence-steeped prisons and reform schools, 
Fisher argued, had caused him to mistake 
Adan’s ordinary gestures for provocation. 
It was a “tragic misunderstanding,” Ab- 
bott claimed in court, that made him lash 
out. The jury, which deliberated for two 
days, rejected a graver guilty verdict of 
second-degree murder, which assumes an 
unmitigated intent to kill. 

Henry Howard, Adan’s father-in-law, 
was angered but found room for mercy 
amid his grief. “I never wanted him to get 
the chair,” he said. “Put him on an island. 
Give him a typewriter. But don’t let this 
guy walk the streets again.” Abbott will 
be sentenced this month. Ps 
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When you're using gas, you're Choose modern energy-saving leT =) Gitlel¢-meltl@e)m-lim-lal-1ee) Mo) ] 
part of America’s most efficient gas models when you're shop- using it wisely. You'll discover 
major energy system. Most eco- ping for new appliances. You'll it will stretch your energy 
laTelail(eor- 1mm (ole) save even more. budget even further. 


GAS: IT MAKES 


MORE SENSE 
HAN EVER. 


Gas: The future belongs to the efficient. 
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The year of the Century. 


1982 Buick Century. 


This could be just another year 
for you. Or, it could be the year of 
the Century. Especially once you 
consider the many pleasures our 
new 1982 Buick Century can bring 
you season after season 

To begin with, Century is the 
most aerodynamic Buick ever. In 
fact, compared to last year, 
Century uses less fuel to overcome 
air resistance caused by driving 
through the blustering winds of 
fall. And, in winter, its front-wheel 
drive makes it an ideal ally against 
the snow. 

With a standard 4-cylinder 
engine—or an available V-6 
gasoline or V-6 diesel—Century 
will splash through spring with 


impressive mileage. And, its 
remarkable packaging efficiency 
means lots of space with less bulk 
Enough, in fact, to carry a family of 
five—with luggage—comfortably 
through summer. 

Considering the pleasure a new 
Century could bring all year, isn’t it 
worth a trip to your Buick dealer's 
today? 


2.5 Liter L-4 
EST. HWY. EPA EST. MPG 


40 


3.0 Liter V-6 
EST. HWY. EPA EST. MPG 


33 


4.3 Liter V-6 Diesel* 
EST. HWY. EPA EST. MPG 


42 


Use estimated MPG for comparison 
Your mileage may differ depending on 
speed, distance, weather. Actual 
highway mileage lower. Estimates 
lower in California. Some Buicks are 
equipped with engines produced by 
other GM Divisions, subsidiaries, or 
affiliated companies worldwide. See 
your Buick dealer for details 
*Buick projection of 1982 EPA V-6 
Diesel estimates. See your dealer for 
actual EPA estimates 
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‘Out Front on Arms Control 





or years Congress has avoided passing 

Fee modest gun registration mea- 
sures, wary of incurring the well-financed 
wrath of shooters’ groups like the Nation- 
al Rifle Association. But the town fathers 
of Morton Grove, Ill. (pop. 24,000), a gen- 
teel suburb northwest of Chicago, are not 
so timorous. Beginning next Monday. 
selling or possessing a handgun in Morton 
Grove will be a crime, punishable by up to 
six months in jail and a $500 fine. The law 
against possession, passed 4 to 2 by the 
village trustees and upheld by a federal 
district court, is the most stringent gun 
control statute in the U.S. 

Authorities are counting on voluntary 
compliance. Morton Grove police are not 
launching an enforcement drive. Hand- 
gun enthusiasts could easily circumvent 
the law anyway by buying and storing 
their weapons in neighboring towns, Gun 
clubs and collectors of antique pistols are 
exempt from the ban. Indeed, Village 
Trustee Don Sneider knows that the effect 








An Illinois town says no to handguns 


of the legislation will be as much symbolic 
as practical. “Our little town can’t change 
society,” he says. “But we're making 
waves.” 

Indeed they are. Seven nearby sub- 
urbs are considering similar laws, and in 
Chicago, Mayor Jane Byrne has proposed 
a measure effectively prohibiting owner- 
ship of new handguns. 

The N.R.A. is predictably alarmed, 


| calling the Morton Grove bans “the most 


dangerous attack ever staged against the 
right to keep and bear arms.” The 2 mil- 
lion—member group and a smaller gun 
lobby based in Washington State have fi- 
nanced four lawsuits challenging the con- 
stitutionality of the ownership prohibi- 
tion. But the village government is 
sticking to its guns, mounting court de- 
fenses of the law with the help of a 
$15,000 subsidy from the National Coali- 
tion to Ban Handguns. 

The antihandgun sentiment in Mor- 
ton Grove was latent until an entrepre- 


neur announced last spring that he was 
opening a gun shop in town. That pros- 
pect galvanized the trustees. “I’m just 
against guns,” says Sneider. “It’s a deep 
conviction of mine.” Says fellow Village 
Trustee Neil Cashman, who wrote the 
law against possession: “I was sick and 
tired of reading about handgun deaths.” 
Three years ago, a pair of local teen- 
age girls were murdered in a Morton 


| Grove woods, both shot to death with a 


handgun. 


s Morton Grove goes, so goes Illinois? 

Not exactly. Even as the village was 
joining the U.S. gun control vanguard, the 
State legislature enacted a law permitting 
private ownership of machine guns. Gov- 
ernor James Thompson signed the bill, 
but soon realized it was “an error,” and 
won an amendment again outlawing 
machine guns. That farcical episode in 
the state capitol will surely be eclipsed by 
the enduring legislative example set in 
Morton Grove’s village meeting room. In 
fact, Morton Grove’s stand on handguns 
may become legend: ABC has paid the 
town $17,000 for the option to make a TV 
movie about the crusaders from Morton 
Grove. a 








Crashing in Formation 


i he sky was clear last Monday morning as the Air Force's 
crack flying team soared above the Nevada desert, prac- 
ticing its stunts, which have caused gasps at aerial shows 
for nearly 30 years. At exactly 9:55 a.m. the four Thunder- 


gan flying in May 1953, two last year. But the Thunderbirds 
have enthralled 154 million spectators in all 50 states and 45 
foreign countries. Overseas, they demonstrate U.S. aerial 
prowess; at home, they serve as a flying recruiting poster. 
Says Secretary of the Air Force Verne Orr: “There will be 
criticism, that’s inevitable. But it won't lead to abandonment 
of the Thunderbirds.” 


bird pilots went into a “line-abreast loop,” a maneuver in 
which they roar along, wingtip to wingtip, about 100 ft. off 
the ground, zoom up to 2,500 ft., loop backward into a dive at 
400 m.p.h., then pull out when they get back to 100 ft. This 
time they did not pull out. One jet hit the ground and the oth- 
er three, locked into their now fatal formation, followed 
within a tenth of a second. They exploded in a ball of flame 
that one witness likened to napalm explosions he had seen in 
Viet Nam. Dead were Major Norman L. Lowry III, 37, the 
Thunderbirds’ leader, and Captains Willie Mays, 32, Mark 
E. Melancon, 31, and Joseph Peterson, 32. 

Nothing about the crash added up. The pilots were 
among the Air Force’s finest. Their T-38 Talon twin-jet train- 
ers are so easy to steer that flyers call them “baby buggies,” 
and the line-abreast loop, spectacular as it looks, is a fairly 
routine maneuver. One speculation: the leader may have mis- 
judged his altitude or speed, and the other three duplicated his 
error. Thunderbird Capt. Dale Cook was flying solo that day. 








Says he: “I really can’t speculate on what may have gone ae wes f 

. wrong. When you are flying in formation you are not just |. oe, ASS 
watching the leader. You watch your instruments, air Pee hi ~~ 
speed, altitude, the other aircraft and where you are rela~ ©>>~~__ =—-—-—— =| 
live to everything else.” An Air Force board of inquiry will So as ee eae 
take weeks to determine the “probable cause,” and officers Correct line of 4 

' are not ruling out a mid-air collision, though eyewitness ac- exit from loop 





counts contain no hint of one. 

Some of the 80 shows the Thunderbirds had been sched- 
uled to perform this year in the U.S. will probably be can- 
celed. The Air Force, however, has no thought of disbanding 
the Thunderbirds, despite the risks and deaths. Seventeen pi- 
lots have been killed in accidents since the Thunderbirds be- 
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Joint sessions of the Congress of the United States are rare and 
| stately rituals, and it is rare indeed that they occur twice within a 
Sew days. This week, with a fanfare of ironies and contradictions, 
that ceremonial conjunction is taking place. On Tuesday, Jan. 26, 
President Ronald Reagan appears on Capitol Hill to deliver his 
State of the Union address, proclaiming once again his determina- 
tion to cut back on Big Government, on Government spending and 
Government intervention in people's lives. Two days later, the two 
Houses of Congress reassemble to commemorate the 100th birth- 
day of the man generally credited (or blamed) for creating the era of 
Big Government: Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Reagan likes to use 
such occasions to indulge his penchant for quoting Roosevelt, the 
| hero of his youth, bending to his own purposes one of the famous 
Rooseveltian phrases about the forgotten man or the generation 
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F.D.R.’s Disputed Legacy 


A new look at the New Deal, how it changed us and what it teaches us 








that has a rendezvous with destiny. The speakers at the F-D.R. 
commemoration, by contrast, generally regard Reagan as a doctri- 
naire conservative determined to tear apart the entire Roosevelt 
heritage. 

Roosevelt assumed leadership during one of the greatest crises 
in modern history—a crisis that seemed to mark the total break- 
down of the American system—and his response to that emergency 
changed the nation’s ways forever. In the tumultuous period still 
known as the Hundred Days, he pushed through Congress a broad 
array of legislation, ranging from the reform of the nation’s banks 
to the reorganization of the entire farm system. Yet as the expected 
battles in Congress over new taxes and budget cuts will make clear, 
the arguments of 1932 still shape the state of the nation in 1982. 
This is the disputed Roosevelt heritage. 








am Rosenman still remembered two decades later that 

he had sent out for some hot dogs. Day was already 

dawning, and the beefy young lawyer had been waiting 

all night with Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt at the ex- 
ecutive mansion in Albany for the news that the presidential 
nomination had been won. Two secretaries lay asleep on sofas. 
The first three ballots at the Democratic Convention in Chicago 
had failed to bring Roosevelt victory, but Rosenman decided to 
take the hot dogs and a pot of coffee into a nearby dining room 
and work on the Governor’s acceptance speech. 

As Rosenman labored on, sourly wondering from time to 
time whether the speech would ever be delivered, he did not real- 
ize that he had somehow happened upon the phrase that was to 
name a whole era and a whole philosophy of American Govern- 
ment. “I had not the slightest idea that it would take hold the way 
it did,” Rosenman recalled, “nor did the Governor when he read 
and revised what I had written.” But when Roosevelt flew 
through dangerous headwinds to Chicago to accept the nomina- 
tion—the first time a victorious candidate had ever gone before a 
convention—the delegates hungrily awaiting leadership roared 
at his declaration: “I pledge myself to a new deal for the Ameri- 
can people.” 

NEW DEAL said the next day’s headlines. Rollin Kirby of the 
New York World-Telegram summed up the reaction with a car- 
toon, which showed a troubled farmer with a hoe looking up into 
the sky at an airplane bearing the incantatory words NEW DEAL. 
It was a message of hope at a time when a naturally optimistic 
people seemed to be slipping into despair, and with good reason. 
In the three years since the great stock market crash of 1929, na- 
tional income had plunged by more than half, from $87.4 billion 
to $41.7 billion. Unemployment had soared to 4 million in 1930, 8 
million in 1931, 12 million in 1932—one-quarter of the entire 
work force—and in stricken cities like Chicago the figure went as 
high as one-half. FORTUNE magazine estimated that 27.5 million 
Americans had no regular income at all. More than a million of 
the jobless roamed the country as hobos. Ugly clusters of tin-can 
shanties known as “Hoovervilles” sprouted in the midst of New 
York City’s Central Park. Penniless men tried to sell apples on 
street corners. Many talked of revolution. 

And now there came before the Democratic Convention of 
1932 a man who was so wasted by polio that he could not stand 
erect without leg braces, but who promised his stricken nation “a 
new order of competence and courage,”* and who declared: “This 
is more than a political campaign; it is a call to arms.” 

It was exactly half a century ago this summer that the call to 











| 


arms was sounded, and half a century ago this fall that it was an- 
swered. Roosevelt swept the bewildered Herbert Hoover out of 
the White House by a landslide of 472 electoral votes to 59. The 
new Congress too was ready for bold leadership—ready indeed 
to give up much of its own authority—and in Roosevelt's legend- 
ary first hundred days he won approval of 15 major legislative in- 
novations. Many of the New Deal’s experiments failed or fal- 
tered into limbo, but others became part of the steely armature of 
American life. Social Security, minimum wages, insured bank 
savings, the right to join labor unions—these are just a few of the 
lasting results of Roosevelt's New Deal. For better or for worse, 
Washington took on a basic responsibility for planning and 
managing society, for maintaining the nation’s prosperity, and 
for the equitable sharing of that prosperity. What Roosevelt 
called the “forgotten man” would be forgotten no longer. 

[: a Hudson River estate at Hyde Park, N.Y. Destined for 

Groton, Harvard, the law and a life of comfortable obscurity, 
he became instead not only the President and creator of the New 
Deal but also the architect of a new political coalition that elect- 
ed him to four terms and remained in control of Washington for 
more than two decades. As commander of the Grand Alliance 
that won World War II, he established the U.S. as the unchal- 
lenged leader of the free world. He was, says one young admirer 
named Peter Kovler, “as great a hero as a nation ever gets.” 

Kovler, 29, a distillery heir who sports a bushy mustache and 
bushy optimism, was born seven years after Roosevelt's death. 
When a friend, who happened to have been born on Roosevelt's 
birthday, told him last summer that it would soon be the F.D.R. 
centennial, Kovler began asking what celebrations were being 
planned. To his amazement he learned that virtually nothing was 
being done. The U.S. seemed to be suffering what Kovler calls a 
“collective amnesia.” Says he: “It has been so long since we have 
taken a President seriously that we may have forgotten how.” 

So Kovler used his contacts as a former congressional and 
Commerce Department aide to start organizing a Roosevelt cen- 
tennial committee, which ended up including such luminaries as 
Senator Edward Kennedy, Diplomatic Troubleshooter Averell 
Harriman, Roosevelt Aide Benjamin Cohen, Poet Archibald 
MacLeish and the three surviving Roosevelt sons. Kovler even 
lobbied an appropriation of $200,000 through Congress to help 
promote a series of celebrations later this month. In addition to 
the joint session of Congress, the events will include these: 


t was exactly a century ago, on Jan. 30, 1882, that the man 
who worked this transformation was born to wealth and ease 
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> There will be a wreath-laying ceremony at Roosevelt's birth- 
place in Hyde Park, and a birthday cake will be served where he 
died, in Warm Springs, Ga., the mineral-water health resort that 
he regularly visited for treatment of his physical afflictions 


> The Smithsonian Institution will stage six large exhibitions of 


Roosevelt memorabilia. The Library of Congress, the National 
Archives and the Corcoran Gallery will mount shows of their 
own. So will Harvard, the Universities of California, Texas, Illi- 
nois and at least a dozen more 
> The March of Dimes will honor its founder with a dinner in 
Washington. The Democratic National Committee will stage a 
fund raiser in New York. So will a gaggle of other organizations 
ranging from the Indiana Democrats to the port of Oakland 

In contrast to past presidential centennials, however, the 
Roosevelt celebrations conspicuously lack one major partici- 
pant: the incumbent President. Ronald Reagan, whose unem- 
ployed father got a job as a minor New Deal official, has sched- 
uled a White House lunch for some of the Rooseveltians 
attending the joint session of Congress, but he did not accept any 
invitations to attend the various festivities. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee publication Source even disparaged the anni- 
versary events by denouncing Roosevelt as “the great chiseler.” 
Thus the controversy surrounding F.D.R. refuses to die 


“The snow of '29 wasn’t real snow,” 
ald’s sad young men 
paid some money.” 


said one of Scott Fitzger- 
“Tf you didn’t want it to be snow, you just 


The easy money of 1929 characterized the carefree spirit of 


the Jazz Age, and so did the stock market, which seemed to keep 
climbing forever upward, faster and faster. During the last 18 
months of the great bull market, General Electric rose from 128 
to 396, RCA from 94 to 505. Anyone who could not afford to pay 
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could buy on margin for as little as 10% cash. The market sud- 
denly stopped climbing on Sept. 3. Then came a month of hic- 
cuping declines, then the wild, shouting, shoving anarchy of 
“Black Thursday.” By the end of the month, $32 billion in paper 
values had simply disappeared 

“The fundamental business of the country is on a sound and 
prosperous basis,” President Hoover said the day after Black 
Thursday. He was expressing the standard and perfectly correct 
view that Wall Street is quite different from the U.S. economy as 
a whole. But the U.S. economy suddenly seemed just as stricken 
as Wall Street. The index of manufacturing production sank 
from 127 in June 1929 to 97 a year later. Farm income dropped 
even more. In 1930, 26,355 business firms went bankrupt. Hoo- 
ver kept saying it was a temporary problem. “Gentlemen,” he 
told some visitors that year, “the Depression is over.” 

Economists debate to this day about what caused the Great 
Depression. A prevailing view, persuasively argued by John 
Kenneth Galbraith, is that the technological increases in pro- 
ductivity throughout the 1920s (up 43% per factory man-hour) 
were not matched by increases in wages and thus in the public’s 
capacity to consume (factory pay rose less than 20%). The col- 
lapse of the overinflated stock market therefore started a down- 
ward spiral in both demand and the ability to pay. Conservative 
economists like Milton Friedman, on the other hand, blame the 
Federal Reserve System for failing to expand the money supply 
sufficiently in the wake of the stock market crash 

Hoover was rather dour by nature—Secretary of State Henry 
Stimson described a White House meeting as “like sitting in a 
bath of ink” —and he insisted that reduced spending and a bal- 
anced budget would end the slump. “Nobody is actually starv- 


ing,’ Hoover said. “The hobos, for example, are better fed than 
Other U.S. officials were equally astute 


they have ever been.” 
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Said Treasury Secretary Andrew Mellon in 1930: “I see nothing 
in the present situation that is either menacing or warrants pessi- 
mism.” (Joke of the day: Hoover asks Mellon, “Can you lend me 
a nickel to call a friend?” Mellon answers, “Here’s a dime. Call 
all of them.”) 

Nostalgia portrays Roosevelt as the smiling and confident 
man who knew the answers, but in 1932 there was no such omni- 
science. “If you had to start a campaign trip within ten days, 
we'd be in an awful fix,” Speechwriter Rosenman told the 
would-be President. Roosevelt assigned Rosenman to recruit the 
idea men who were to become known as the Brains Trust, nota- 


| bly Columbia Professors Raymond Moley, Rexford Guy Tug- 








well and Adolf A. Berle. But the Democratic platform of 1932 
committed Roosevelt to Hooverian solutions: a balanced budget 


| and a 25% cut in Government spending. 


ndeed, while Hoover fulminated against “so-called new 
deals,” it was Roosevelt who accused the President of “reck- 
less and extravagant” spending, and of thinking “that we 
ought to center control of everything in Washington as rapid- 
ly as possible.” Roosevelt’s running mate, Congressman John 
Nance Garner of Texas, 63, even claimed that Hoover was “lead- 
ing the country down the path of socialism.”’ Eleanor Roosevelt 
best summed up her husband's uncertain command of the future 
when she wrote at the time of his Inauguration: “One has a tre- 
mendous feeling of going it blindly, because we're in a tremen- 
dous stream, and none of us knows where we're going to land.” 
To the 100,000 citizens assembled before the Capitol on that 
bleak and windswept Inauguration Day of 1933, and to millions 
more clustered around their radios, Roosevelt offered not a series 
of remedies but a new spirit of assurance. It was this spirit that 
inspired him to seize a phrase from Henry David Thoreau 
(“Nothing is so much to be feared as fear’’) for his famous decla- 
ration that “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” There 


| had been three years of Government dithering since the Crash, 


and a new course was to be set. Said Roosevelt: “This nation asks 
for action, and action now.” To end the crisis, he would seek 
from Congress a “broad Executive power to wage a war against 
the emergency, as great as the power that would be given to me if 
we were in fact invaded by a foreign foe.” This was the passage 
that, somewhat ominously, drew the loudest applause. 

ROOSEVELT ASKS DICTATOR’S ROLE cried the headline next 
day in Hearst’s New York Sunday Mirror. With unemployment 
still climbing and much of the banking system shut down, there 
was indeed a widespread sense that the American political sys- 
tem was getting its last chance. “The biggest and finest crop of 
lite revolutions I ever saw is ripe all over this country right | 
now,” a Farmers’ Union leader testified before a Senate commit- | 
tee. Conservatives were no less apocalyptic. “Even the iron hand 
of a national dictator is in preference to a paralytic stroke,” said 
Republican Governor Alf Landon of Kansas. “If this country 
ever needed a Mussolini, it needs one now,” declared Senator 
David Reed of Pennsylvania. In Europe, indeed, the week of 
Roosevelt's Inauguration was the same week in which Adolf 
Hitler used the Reichstag fire to win emergency powers and sup- 
press all opponents of his New Order for Germany. 

On the morning after the Inauguration, Roosevelt ate an 
early Sunday breakfast, then had himself wheeled into the Oval 
Office to get his New Deal under way. In the vacated presiden- 
tial desk he could find neither a pencil nor a pad of paper. He 
could find no buzzer with which to summon an aide. He paused 
for an echoing moment in this vacuum of power, then threw 
back his head and shouted until a secretary came running. 

The first order of business was to save the nation’s banks. The 
largely unregulated banking system, which Democratic Senator 
William Gibbs McAdoo of California said “does credit to a col- 
lection of imbeciles,” was on the brink of total extinction. During 
the last week of the Hoover regime, $250 million in gold had been 
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withdrawn by frightened depositors. Overall bank reserves now 
stood at a mere $6 billion against liabilities of $41 billion. Roose- 
velt decided that he had no choice but to proclaim a nationwide 
“bank holiday” to last until he could push a recovery bill through 
Congress. And so it was done. The banks were closed. 

“All business came to a complete halt,” Ruth McKenney* 
reported in the typical industrial center of Akron, Ohio. “The 
rubber shops closed. Streetcars ran on half schedules. Coal com- 

| panies shut. Thousands and thousands of men, still employed de- 
spite the Depression, were sent home from work ‘temporarily 
laid off.’ Money nearly disappeared from circulation. Payrolls 
were not met. Checks were not honored . . .” 

While housewives around the country begged food on credit 
and businessmen started bartering goods or issuing private scrip, 


Roosevelt’s financial experts worked late into the night to patch | 
together a rescue bill. That bill effectively took the U.S. off the gold | 


| standard and thus promised easier money in days to come; it also 
authorized the Treasury to inspect all closed banks and gradually 
reopen them with various guarantees of solvency. The only copy of 
the bill was rushed to the House as soon as it reconvened at noon 

| Thursday, and after half an hour of debate, there came cries of 
“Vote! Vote!” That vote was unanimous, the Senate vote nearly so, 
and Roosevelt signed the finished legislation at 8:30 p.m. 

This was the spirit of the Hundred Days. Action, and action 
now. Said Will Rogers: “The whole country is with him, just so 
he does something. If he burned down the Capitol, we would 
cheer and say, ‘Well, we at least got a fire started anyhow.’ ” On 
Roosevelt’s second Sunday in the White House, he remarked at 

| dinner, “I think this would be a good time for beer.” That same 
night, he drafted a message calling for Congress to cancel the 
*Then a reporter for the Akron Beacon-Journal, McKenney later became cele- 
brated for My Sister Eileen, the Broadway comedy hit of the 1940 season 


— —_ — 


* 


Prohibition ban on 3.2 beer. The House approved this on Tues- 
day and the Senate on Thursday. (It took until Dec. 5 before 
Utah became the 36th state to ratify the 21st Amendment to the 
Constitution, repealing Prohibition in its entirety.) 


ith the New Deal came the New Dealers, a breed un- | 


known in the sleepy Southern town that Washington 





had been. Rosenman had urged Roosevelt to seek ad- | 


visers not among the usual politicians and financiers 
but in the universities. Harvard Law Professor Felix Frankfurter 


was now sending along a pack of bright and ambitious young | 


lawyers who came to be known as the “happy hot dogs.” Wash- 
ington “is more entertaining and more lively than at any time 
since the war,” the critic Edmund Wilson reported in the New 
Republic. “Everywhere in the streets and offices you run into old 
acquaintances the ‘progressive’ young instructors from the 
colleges, the intelligent foundation workers, the practical ideal- 
ists of settlement houses, the radicals who are not too radical not 
to conceive that there may be just a chance of turning the old or- 
der inside out.” Not everyone admired these newcomers, of 
course. Judge Learned Hand, of the Second Circuit U.S. Court of 
Appeals, called them “so conceited, so insensitive, so arrogant.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable of all the New Dealers was 
Harry L. Hopkins, a gangling and often brusque idealist who, in 
the words of one acquaintance, gave off “a suggestion of quick 
cigarettes, thinning hair, dandruff, brief sarcasm, fraying suits of 
clothes, and a wholly understandable preoccupation.” Born to 
poverty as the son of an Iowa harnessmaker, Hopkins had 
worked one summer among the slum children of New York 
City’s Lower East Side, and that experience turned him into a 
professional social worker. When the Crash came, Governor 
Roosevelt made Hopkins head of New York’s emergency relief, 
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| the nation’s first such state program. Spreading money among 


the poor became Hopkins’ life’s passion, rivaled only by his pas- 
sion for losing money at the race track 

Hopkins violated the rules that most Americans had learned 
in childhood: that taking charity was shameful; that unemploy- 
ment was shameful; that a man who couldn't feed himself and 


| his family was hardly a man atall. “Under our political system,” 
| Hoover had said in 1930, “Government is not, nor should it be, a 


general employer of labor.” Federal aid to the unemployed, Hoo- 
ver said, would weaken their “moral fiber.” Hopkins disagreed. 
“People don’t eat in the long run, Senator,” he said to one legisla- 


| tor, “they eat every day.” 


Charity had traditionally been local, but the tidal wave of 
misery had overwhelmed local resources. Relief payments were 
often as low as $3 a week, and those too proud to beg got nothing. 
When Hoover said that nobody had starved, FORTUNE magazine 
used his statement as the title of a bitter dissent: 95 people suffer- 
ing starvation were admitted to New York City hospitals during 
1931, and 20 of them died; 27% of the schoolchildren in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1932 were suffering from malnutrition. Roosevelt's first 
bill for federal relief passed Congress in May (“God save the peo- 
ple of the United States,” protested Republican Senator C.L. 
Beedy of Maine), but the $500 million appropriation had to be 
disbursed through the states. By nightfall of Hopkins’ second day 
as Federal Relief Administrator, he had telegraphed seven Gov- 
ernors and arranged more than $5 million in emergency grants. 
MONEY FLIES, read the headline in the Washington Post. 

The coming of winter—and it was to reach a Siberian 23 be- 
low zero in Seminole, Texas—inspired Hopkins to an unheard- 
of extravagance. Why, he asked Roosevelt at a White House 
lunch in October 1933, couldn’t the Federal Government simply 
hire the unemployed for the winter at all kinds of part-time jobs 
that needed doing, such as repairing roads or teaching the illiter- 
ate or simply raking leaves? How many jobs would be feasible. 
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asked the President. Hopkins made a quick guess: 4 million. | 


“Let's see,” said Roosevelt, “4 million people—that means 
roughly $400 million. I guess we could take that out of the public 
works fund and not have to ask Congress.” 

A week later, a Roosevelt decree created the Civil Works 
Administration. Within the incredible space of a month, Hop- 
kins had put 2.6 million people on his payroll, at 40¢ an hour for 
unskilled labor, $1 for skilled; within another month he had hit 
his target of 4 million jobs. CWA workers refurbished 500,000 
miles of roads and 40,000 schools, and they built 150,000 outdoor 


privies throughout the South. Hopkins hired actors to give free | 


shows and librarians to catalogue archives. To someone who 
criticized such largesse for intellectuals, Hopkins answered: 
“Hell, they've got to eat just like other people.” He even paid re- 
searchers to study the history of the safety pin and hired 100 
Washington workers to patrol the streets with balloons to fright- 
en starlings away from public buildings. Soon the language of 
politics acquired a new word: boondoggle.* 

Roosevelt's pioneering experiments in public works and wel- 
fare were schizophrenic from the start. Everyone agreed that the 
dole was demoralizing. Said the mayor of Toledo: “I have seen 
thousands of these defeated, discouraged, hopeless men and 
women cringing and fawning as they come to ask for public aid.” 
Entirely different from Hopkins’ organization in purpose and 
style was the Public Works Administration, operated by Harold 
Ickes, the cigar-waving and curmudgeonly Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who was determined to make every dollar produce an hon- 
est dollar’s worth of Government building. He refused. he said, 
“to hire grown men to chase tumbleweeds on windy days.” In six 
years Ickes spent $6 billion and created, among other things, 


*Pioneers and cowboys used the term for their practice of braiding together 
scraps of leather when they had nothing else to do. In the 1930s, when New Deal 
foes began using the word for make-work projects, the Boy Scouts also took it as 
the name for their leather lanyards. 
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New York’s Triborough Bridge, the Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River, the Chicago sewage system, the port facilities of 
Brownsville, Texas, and 70% of the nation’s new schools. 

But while Ickes could show that no dollars were wasted on 
idlers, Hopkins pursued a more charitable concept for his Feder- 
al Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), which in 1935 grew 
into the WPA. While it cost Ickes $330 to produce one man- 
month of employment, it cost Hopkins only $82, for Hopkins 


on material and 3.5¢ on administration. In months of bitter in- 
fighting with Ickes and everyone else, Hopkins steadily amassed 
money and power for his spending machine. The WPA became 
the nation’s biggest employer, hiring an average of 2.1 million 
people annually (8 million in all), and spending more than $10 
billion over its first five years. 


] 
opkins too was a mas- 
ter builder. The WPA 
created New York’s 
La Guardia Airport, 

for example, and restored the 
St. Louis riverfront. But the 
most remarkable aspect of the 
WPA was its willingness to put 
people to work at their own 
trades (average wage: $50 to 
$60 a month) and to try any- 
thing. The WPA excavated In- 
dian burial grounds in New 
Mexico, translated and in- 
dexed French and Spanish rec- 
ords in New Orleans, operated 
the bankrupt city of Key West, 
| Fla. Unemployed writers like 
| Conrad Aiken and John Chee- 
| ver were put to work creating 
the American Guide series. 
Artists like Ben Shahn, Jack- 
son Pollock and Alice Neel (see 
cover portrait) painted pictures 
to be displayed in schools and 
other public buildings. The 
WPA Federal Theater Project 
provided 12,000 jobs for novel- 
ties like Orson Welles’ all- 
black version of Macbeth and 
the jazzed-up Gilbert and Sulli- 
van Swing Mikado. “It takes a 
lot of nerve,” Hopkins warned 
Theater Project Chief Hallie 
Flanagan, “because when 
you're handling other people’s 
money, whatever you do is al- 
ways wrong. [But] what's a | 
Government for?” 

The battles between Hop- 
kins and Ickes were typical of Roosevelt’s way of exercising 
leadership. Having attracted swarms of bright and assertive 
newcomers to Washington, he encouraged them to fight for their 
ideas, even against each other. To the despair of those who be- 
lieved in official channels and hierarchies, Roosevelt constantly 
called in special advisers and experts to suggest new and some- 
times contradictory approaches. And he always remained ready 
to experiment. “Take a method and try it,” he said. “If it fails, 
admit it frankly and try another. But above all, try something.” 

Roosevelt knew too that the actual administration of the 
New Deal was only part of the answer. No less important was his 
psychological campaign to cure what had become a national cri- 
sis in confidence. Roosevelt instinctively understood the im- 
mense importance of radio as a means to reach and unite people, 
and with his sonorous voice he brilliantly exploited the new me- 
dium in the periodic “fireside chats” that always began: “My 
| friends ...”” Roosevelt was equally adept at manipulating the 





violence in Cleveland 








spent 86¢ out of every dollar on wages for the needy, only 10.5¢ | 














The familiar systems tottered: the 1933 “bank holiday”; strike 





press. He invented the modern press conference, canceling Hoo- 
ver’s stiff insistence on written questions and inviting White 
House reporters to gather around his desk for bantering but far- 
ranging exchanges on his new programs. 

The American people responded. At the White House mail 
room, where two or three functionaries had dealt with fewer than 
800 letters a day in the Hoover era, 22 clerks were swamped by 
nearly 50,000 letters after fireside chats during Roosevelt's first 
year. Roosevelt was in the process of creating the personal presi- 
dency, or, as Supreme Court Justice William Douglas later put it, 
“He was in a very special sense the people’s President because 
he made them feel that with him in the White House they shared 
the presidency.” 

Roosevelt's penchant for experimenting guided his chief mea- 
sure for industrial revival, the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and his choice of the man 
he put in command of it, Gener- 
al Hugh (“Ironpants”) Johnson. 
A profane and red-faced ex-cav- 
alryman, an admirer of Mussoli- 
ni and good bourbon, West 
Pointer Johnson had spent the 
war years spurring the Selective 
Service System and applying the 
whip to the War Industries 
Board, which supervised the 
manufacturing and sale of mili- 
tary supplies. 

The NRA badly needed a 
human whirlwind like John- 
son. Roosevelt described the 
act, when he signed it in June, 
as “the most important and 
y~ | far-reaching legislation ever 
enacted by the American Con- 
gress,” but it was actually 
an ill-considered amalgam of 
two conflicting and somewhat 
unrealistic strategies. To 
revive production, which had 
dropped by almost 50% since 
1929, the NRA invited all em- 
ployers within a given industry 
to ignore the antitrust laws and 
draw up their own “codes of 
fair competition.” That implic- 
itly permitted not only produc- 
tion curbs but legalized price 








cuts and unpaid overtime, the 
NRA codes were also supposed 
to include such things as mini- 
mum wages (set at $12 a week), 
maximum hours (40), a ban on 
child labor and a guarantee of the right to organize unions. 

All these innovations had to be negotiated by each industry 
under the aegis of General Johnson, who characteristically 
summed up the social philosophy of cooperating for the sake of 
recovery as “that blah-blah.” All through the sweltering summer 
of 1933, bands of lobbyists and executives wandered in and out of 
Washington offices, trying to figure out which code covered them 





fixing. On the other hand, to | 
stop the rapid spread of wage | 


and what it was supposed to say. Johnson managed to get the en- | 


tire cotton textile industry organized in June. But Henry Ford, 
who accounted for 21% of all auto sales, refused to have anything 
to do with such Government interference, and Johnson had no 
power to coerce anyone except by threatening “a punch in the 
nose.” What Johnson did have was an instinctive genius for what 
came to be known by a newly popular word: ballyhoo. 


Johnson sketched himself a symbol, a blue eagle clutching a 


cogwheel and a sheaf of lightning bolts, to be displayed by all em- 
ployers who complied with the new codes. Then he called for a 
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“Will the 
telephone customer be 
better off 
in the future? 
My answer is yes, 
or we would not 
have consented fo this 
trend 


iam M. Ellinghaus 
President and Chief Operating Officer of AT&T 
From a candid conversation 
* restructuring o 





William M. Ellinghaus, President and Chief Operating Officer of AT&T 
PD Pe OT I 0 Se 


talks about the consent order and coming changes in communications. 





Q: After restructuring, will 
local telephone rates go up? 
ES GSS 


A: There's been considera- 
ble publicity on that, some 
nalectoneis headlines. It's 
‘important that people 
understand whats really 
happening. We've signed a 
consent decree which will 
divest certain parts of our 
business. But that by itself 
doesn't mean rates are 
going to double. 
Local telephone rates are 
going to go up in the future 
or the reasons they've 
been going up in the past. 
Inflation, of course, is one 
cause. And then there's 
competition in many parts 
of our industry—and this 
has been evolving over the 
past several years. 
In some areas, like long 
bsp ape our prices were 
high er than they had to be, 
elp cover the cost of lo- 
a exchange service, where 
prices were kept lower than 
costs. Competition, 


however, drives price to cost. 


When competition came 
in, it came in long distance 
and other areas where 
prices were higher than 
they had to be. This tended 
to drive those prices down 
toward cost and drive the 


price of local exchange ser- 
vice up toward cost. 

those changes were already 
in process. 

Another element might be 
the restructuring, but there 
are still me paring open on 
that, such things as access 
prin eh Those are charges 
that long distance services, 
including Bell, would have 
to pay for using the local 
exchange. 

For heaven's sake, we've 
got some of the finest man- 
agers in corporate industry 
today in our local com- 

anies. They've been part of 

eeping rates down; they're 
determined to keep doing 
that. We're also the leaders 
in technology. We've been 
able to — new technol- 
ogy on line fast enough to 
keep our productivity in- 
creases well above the na- 
tional average. Even after 
the separation that same 


technology will be available, 
so all of this is going to 
continue. 


All of those things com- 
bined might, indeed, enable 
us to go through the future 
with increases that are sub- 
stantially minimized. 





Q: Is it conceivable that 
access charges could pick 
up a great deal of the cost of 
local service? 


a ee aed 
A: Oh, indeed they could. 


The consent decree pro- 
vides that there be access 
charges, and regulatory 
bodies will decide the level 
of those charges. 

Here's how that might 
work. A local exchange com- 
pany will charge all of the 
competing long distance 
companies the same fee for 
using the local exchange. 
That fee will be used to 
cover part of the cost of 
providing local service. And 
that’s a fair way to do it, 
because it will relieve the 
burden on the customer's 
bill for local service. 


Q: What would you say to 
the customer whos fearful 
about the new structure? 
To an elderly man or woman 
out inasmall town? Willthat 
person still have telephone 
service at affordable rates? 


A: | would tell them that 
telephone service will be 
available to them. We've al- 
ways lived in a country 
where regulation has, by 
and large, done the right 
thing. The policy of this 
country is still universal 
telephone service. Man- 
agement, legislators and 
regulators all want to make 
it possible for us to con- 
tinue that type of service. 
No one is going to abandon 
telephone service for that el- 
derly person out inva rural 
area. We wouldn't have 
agreed to that. 





Q: How are Bell System 
employees responding 
to this? 


A: I would say, so far, very 
positively. 

I think most of the people 
understand why it had to be 
done. On the other hand, 
there is a tendency to 
wonder, you know, what's 
Going to hap ape to me? 

ere will I ft into it? So 
there is some concern and 
anxiety out there. 

I've tried to reassure 
people that they're really not 
going to see a great effect 
insofar as they're personally 
concerned. The separated 
companies will be launched 
in a strong financial way; 
they'll still have the same 
top-quality management. 
Some people I've talked to... 
they're maybe a little bit sad 
to think that they may not 
be part of the Bell System 
we grew up with—that 
meant something. That 
means something to all of 
us. 

But that’s history. I'd say 
the future looks very bright. 


Q: For many years the Bell 
System said it had to be 
completely integrated to 
serve the country. Now 
you seem to have turned 
around. How does that 
kind of change in thinking 
come about? 


A: We've seen things 
change. We began to ask 
ourselves what really is 
emerging here? What is the 
policy—the telecommunica- 
tions policy of this country? 
We looked at the legislative 
hae rem coming out of 

th the Senate and the 
House; we're cognizant of 
the decisions being made by 
various regulatory ies, 
especially the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

They all indicate that 
there was some concern 
about our size. There were 
restrictions proposed on 
the way our manufacturing 
arm could operate, 
restrictions on the way our 
research arm could deal 
with the Bell companies 
themselves, plus various 
ways of restricting our 
ability to operate in the 
future. 

We kept saying to our- 
selves, Who's doing this? 
Why are these decisions 
being made? And it became 
obvious that somewhere 
along the line the public or 
the public's representatives, 
those that make national 
policy, were telling us that 
this is what the future was 
going to hold. 

We don't make the na- 
tional policy; our job is to 
implement it. 





Q: Well, then, what good 
will come out of this for the 
customer? 


ee eS Tee 
A: The constraints that we 


operated under with respect 
to the 1956 consent decree 
did not really permit us, in 
many cases, to bring the 
fruits of the technology that 
we've developed to the 
customer. We had to find a 
way to do that, to get rid of 
the constraints that 
prevented us from doing 
what the public was telling 
us they wanted. As you 
know, they want to see this 
country continue to bea 
leader in communications 
technology. 

To be more specific, we 
have a network for com- 
munications which is 
capable —and becoming 
more capable every day—of 
delivering almost any type 
of information service you 
want. People in business 
should be able to use that 
network and the equipment 
that is being developed to go 
with it to make substantia 
improvements in their 
efficiency and productivity. 

At the local level there will 
be exciting changes. In the 





future—and now that we 
have this consent order | 
don't mean far in the 


future—people should be 
able to do all their banking 
through the telephone. 
Monitoring a patient at 
home should be possible for 
a doctor in his office. And 
there's no reason why the 
“electronic cottage” idea 
shouldn't become practical— 
that means people doing at 
home what they once did in 
the office. 

When people realize 
whats possible—that we 
really will have an Informa- 
tion Age—well, then every- 
one will know that the real 
beneficiary of this consent 
order is the American public. 


Q: Will the character of the 
Bell System change? 


A: We're restructuring the 
business; we're not refram- 
ing our service ideals in any 
way. We're restructuring to 
accommodate new policy, 
but we certainly in no way 
have changed our approach 
to the quality of service we 
have to render. 

While it's true, we will lose 
the exchange portion of the 
business, we're stilla 
service organization. In 
fact, | would say that one of 
the reasons we're doing this 
is to put us in the best 
position to carry on that 
service tradition in light of 
the changes that have been 
made in national policy. 


©) ATs 








Q: You're a telephone man, 
you've been one all your life; 
how do you feel about this? 


a RR ESS: 
A: | feel excited about what 
has to be done in the future, 
because we're all involved, I 
think, in great change. On 
the other hand, there's 
some sadness as far as I'm 
concerned, knowing that 
we're making a substantial 
change in the structure of 
our business, a business 
where we were one great big 
family, so to speak, where 
we knew all the facets of the 
business from one cus- 
tomer’s premise to the next 
customer’ premise, and we 
felt keenly the responsibility 
for that. I can't sit and tell 
you that I'm happy that 
we're going to be moving in 
the direction of breaking 
that apart. 

Is the customer better off 
as a result of what's been 
done—and will he be better 
off in the future? My answer 
to that is, yes, or we would 
not have consented to this 
solution. 


public boycott of anyone who refused. He asked for union volun- 
teers to act as monitors. And Boy Scouts too. He even used Army 
Air Corps bombers to ship NRA banners and placards around the 
country. Said Johnson: “When every American housewife under- 
stands that the Blue Eagle on everything that she permits to come 


have mercy on the man or group of men who attempt to trifle with 
this bird.” 

It worked. Drafts of NRA codes began pouring in; there were 
144 in July. In September, New York celebrated the NRA with the 
biggest parade in the city’s history; some 250,000 marchers 
poured down Fifth Avenue to the strains of Happy Days Are Here 
Again. There were ultimately more than 500 codes, ranging from 
the production of lightning rods to the manufacture of corsets and 
brassieres, covering more than 2 million employers and 22 mil- 
lion workers. But while these codes did protect workers and the 
growth of unions, they also forced up prices, and whether they 
really spurred recovery was questionable. 
| Bad as the industrial depression was, the crisis on the land 
was even worse; the farmers, one-quarter of the population, had 
been in serious trouble even during the 1920s. A bushel of wheat 
that sold in Chicago for $2.94 in 1920 dropped to $1 by 1929 and 
30¢ by 1932. Such prices provoked desperation. In LeMars, Iowa, 





Special Section 


| aspirations, Wallace was as appalled as anyone by the butchery 
into her home is a symbol of its restoration to security, may God | 





tion—and it did—Wallace was even more furiously criticized for 
deciding to slaughter 6 million baby pigs rather than let them 
grow to full size. The son of Calvin Coolidge’s Agriculture Secre- 
tary, an eminent plant geneticist and an idealist with presidential 


It reflected not the ideals of “any sane society,” he complained, 
but an emergency caused by “the almost insane lack of world 
statesmanship” in stabilizing food prices. 

As on the industrial front, Roosevelt had embarked ona risky 
course of replacing an open market with Government manage- 
ment of agriculture; there were almost no precedents for such 
tricky devices as official price fixing, subsidies, and production 
controls. He had an additional enemy in nature, which afflicted 
the whole farm belt in 1934 with droughts and dust storms, driv- 
ing tens of thousands of ruined farmers to pack up their families in 
old jalopies and begin fleeing to what they hoped was the prom- 
ised land of California. 

Along with these major offensives on behalf of the unem- 
ployed, industry and agriculture, Roosevelt attacked on other 
fronts, often under a banner of clustered initials. Among the 
main ones: 


TVA. The $145 million dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., had originally 
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where Judge Charles Bradley was foreclosing a series of mort- 
gages, a crowd of farmers kidnaped him from his courtroom, 
drove him into the countryside and strung him up until he nearly 
lost consciousness. Then they revived him, crowned him with a 
truck hubcap and forced him to his knees. “O Lord, I pray thee,” 
the judge gasped, “do justice tovall men.” 


he problem was that farmers kept producing surpluses, 
and there was no mechanism to maintain prices. The so- 
lution long advocated by an obscure Montana State Col- 
lege professor named Milburn L. Wilson was to restrict 


ernment supervision. With the election of Roosevelt, Wilson was 
able to convince the incoming Agriculture Secretary, Henry Wal- 

| lace, to carry out his idea. “I tell you frankly that it is a new and 
untrod path,” Roosevelt declared in sending the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (AAA) to Congress that May, “but an unprece- 
dented condition calls for the trial of new means.” 

The fields had already been planted that spring, so Wallace 
had to send 22,000 mostly volunteer agents prowling through the 
country to persuade suspicious farmers to plow under one-quarter 
of their crops for cash payments of $6 to $20 an acre. If destroying 
newly planted crops seemed to violate every American tradi- 


30 _ 





production, but that would require an unheard-of amount of Gov- 








been built during World War I to provide cheap power for the 
manufacture of explosives; it was then shut down while advocates 
of public and private power fought over it. In one of his Hundred 
Days measures, Roosevelt not only endorsed public power but 
proposed a seven-state organization in the South to produce 
cheap electricity, support the development of local manufactur- 
ing, increase navigable waters and control the flooding that regu- 
larly devastated the valley of the Tennessee River. By 1940 the 21 
hydroelectric plants of the Tennessee Valley Authority were de- 
livering 3.19 billion kilowatt hours of electricity at about half the 
average national rate and the TVA was playing a major part in the 
economic revival of the South. The spread of low-cost electricity 
was also the mission of the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA), which loaned money at low interest (3%) to cooperative 
power systems. In seven years, the REA helped increase the num- 
ber of farms supplied with electricity from 750,000 to 2.125 mil- 
lion (11% to 35% of the total). 


SEC. Even before Roosevelt came to power, there was a wide- 
spread feeling that the crash of 1929 had been something other 
than an act of God, and the Senate Banking Committee set out to 
prove it. The hearings from 1932 to 1934 were a revelation. The 
banker J.P. Morgan, who was believed to be worth more than $100 
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Presenting the 2-wheel/4-wheel drive Eagle. 
Official Vehicle of the National Ski Patrol. 


- 12 inches of 
fresh powder 
won't do much 
for your skiing if 
ycu can't get to 
the slopes. 

But terrible 
road conditions don't have to 
keep you from terific ski condi- 


NATIONAL 
SKI PATROL 





the world that lets you go from 
the economy of 2-wheel drive to 
the traction and security of full- 
time 4-wheel drive—with just 
the flick of a switch. 

Small wonder, then, that 
Eagle was selected as the Offi- 
cial Vehicle of the National Ski 
Patrol—people who have to get 


ting the trails than spinning your 
wheels, make the revolutionary 
2-wheel/4-wheel drive Eagle 
your Official vehicle. It's available 
in 2-door, 4-door, wagon and 
sport models. 

Visit your American Motors 
dealer for an Eagle test drive... 
before the next snowfall. 


tions...if you're drving the revo- to the slopes. 
lutionary new American Motors .| So if you'd E AG LE Vi 
Eagle. The only automobile in rather be hit- 
FROM AMERICAN MOTORS 
*Optional 5-speed stick. Use these figures for comparison. Your results may differ due to driving speed, weather conditions and trip length 


Highway and California figures lower 


A volcano erupts. 
A government changes hands. 
Science takes a giant step for mankind. 
Somewhere — every minute—a new 
drama unfolds. And NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC pro- 
vides the background you need to understand and 
to appreciate our complicated, changing world. 
Join eleven million of the 
world’s best-informed families 

This year you'll visit the Sinai—crossroads of invading 
armies for centuries—at the moment when it is reunited 
under Egyptian control. Journey to Cambodia, a country 
recovering from a nightmare. And gain exclusive, long- 
denied passage into the jungle realm of Angkor Wat, the 
world’s largest religious shrine. Gaze through the eyes of 
science, and learn today about the tiny silicon chips that 
are shaping tomorrow 

Also in your 1982 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS, you'll 
relive the life and times of the indomitable Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Thrill to a daring trans-Pacific flight on board 
the balloon Double Eagle V. Visit Toledo, Spain, and enjoy 
an incomparable portfolio of El Greco’s exquisite paintings. 
Travel to Kenya, Peru, Taiwan, Paraguay, Namibia... to 
Paris, Berlin, Jerusalem. And more. 

Enjoy 70 in-depth articles and 1,800 spectacular color 
photographs in all! In twelve issues full of information, 
imagination, and intrigue. Created to last a lifetime. 

A $12 value in maps alone! 

During the year you'll receive four colorful, two-sided wall 
maps: Arctic Ocean/Arctic Peoples; Indians/Archaeology of 
South America; Mediterranean Sea/Historical Lands; and 
The Political United States/Our Land and Its Resources. 

To take advantage of this unprecedented offer, complete 
and mail the attached membership acceptance form. If the 
form is missing, write to: National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


ynivers< 


We discover the werid 





You are invited to 

become a member of the : 
National Geographic Society; . 
to receive twelve issues | 
of its famous magazine, 
plus four superb wall maps. 

All for only 513.50!" 


*Rates vary outside the U.S.A. az listed on the attached form 
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million, testified that by fictitious sales of stock to his wife, he legal- 
ly avoided paying any income taxes at all. National City Bank 
President Charles Mitchell admitted that the top officials of his 
bank had given themselves $2.4 million in interest-free loans to 
protect their margin accounts in National City’s stocks. Of the $50 
billion in new stocks issued during the 1920s, another congressio- 
nal committee said, “fully half have proved to be worthless 
fraudulent.” And when Utilities King Samuel Insull carried thou- 
sands of investors into bankruptcy, he protested at the prospect of 
indictment: “What have I done that every banker and business 
magnate has not done in the course of business?” 

What indeed? According to Roosevelt's Truth-in-Securities 
t Act of 1933, every new stock issue had to be registered with the 
Federal Trade Commission and had to disclose “every important 
essential element” about what was being sold. The Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 extended those rules to all stocks, demanded 
that every company’s insiders disclose their holdings, authorized 
the Federal Reserve to set margin rates, and established a new 
Securities and Exchange Commission to regulate the market (its 
first chairman: Joseph P. Kennedy). Wall Street howled. “The ex- 
change,” said Harvard-educated, Morgan-trained Stock Ex- 
change President Richard Whitney, who later spent three years in 
Sing Sing prison for embezzlement, “is a perfect institution.” 














300,000 youths between 18 and 25 were at work under Army dis- 
cipline in 1,300 CCC camps. Among other things, they helped 
plant more than 200 million trees to reforest 17 million acres ina 
“shelterbelt” that spanned the Middle West. 

None of these programs would ultimately prove so important 
as the birth of Social Security. Old-age pensions were part of Roo- 
sevelt’s plans from the start—before 1933 only eight states pro- 
vided modest pensions based on need—but it took several years to 
resolve the complex arguments about how much to pay and how 
to finance the program. Considerable pressure came from the 
Townsend movement, the creation of Dr. Francis Townsend, a 
retired physician in California, whose yow! of protest began when 
he saw three old women sifting through garbage cans for scraps. 
Townsend wrote a letter to a newspaper demanding $150 a 
month for all old people, and that demand soon mushroomed into 
clubs, newspapers, protest meetings and the noisiest crusade of 
1935. The Social Security Act that emerged from Congress that 
year provided payments of only $10 to $85 monthly, which were 
not to start until 1942, but the pensioners’ desperate needs ad- 
vanced that starting date to 1940. 

Amid all these great projects, however, the case of A.L.A 
Schechter Poultry Corp. vs. U.S. was working its way through the 
legal system. The four Schechter brothers, who ran a small kosher 








velt’s antagonists: from } 
left, SenatorHueyLongof | 
Louisiana, Father Charles 
Coughlin, Old-Age-Pen- 
sion Crusader Dr. Francis 
Townsend 
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FDIC. Among the saddest sights of the early Depression years 
were the lines of small depositors waiting for hours outside ruined 
banks in the hope of salvaging at least part of their savings. In 
1932a terrifying 1,456 banks collapsed. The Glass-Steagall Act of | 
1933 provided a federal guarantee of all deposits under $5,000 
| The American Bankers Association denounced the bill as “un- 
sound, unscientific, unjust and dangerous,” and even Roosevelt 
| had his doubts, but the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. cost little 
and soon cut bank failures by more than 90% 
| Even more disastrous than lost savings were lost homes, and 
more than 250,000 Americans had to default on their mortgages 
in 1932. In the summer of 1933, the new Home Owners Loan 
Corp. began providing loans of up to $14,000 at 5% interest. By 
‘ the end of Roosevelt's first term, it had made more than | million 
loans totaling $3 billion 


CCC. Before Harry Hopkins arrived on the scene, Roosevelt had 
| apetscheme of his own for the unemployed. An ardent conserva- 
tionist, he wanted thousands of the jobless to work in the nation’s | 
parks and forests. His Civilian Conservation Corps prompted | 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor. 
to protest that “it smacks of Fascism, of Hitlerism, of a form of 
Sovietism.” By the middle of July 1933, however, more than 





poultry business in Brooklyn, had been convicted of several viola- 
tions of the NRA code, including the sale of diseased poultry. “If 
I'd known how much this appeal was going to cost,” Joseph 
Schechter later complained of his $60,000 legal fees, “I probably 
would have gone to jail.”’ But it was this tawdry case that inspired 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, stroking his white beard as 
he read the verdict to a packed courtroom, to strike down the en- 
tire NRA as unconstitutional 

The Supreme Court opinion, delivered in May of 1935, was 
unanimous—and withering. In voting for the NRA, said Hughes, 
Congress had delegated “virtually unfettered” powers to the Ad- 
ministration, and that was “utterly inconsistent with the constitu- 
tional prerogatives and duties of Congress.” The NRA case was the 
most important of the dozens challenging New Deal legislation | 
that had been filed in the courts, but more trouble lay ahead. The 
following January, by a vote of 6 to 3, the court struck down the 
whole AAA program to regulate agriculture. The fact that Con- 
gress felt there was “a situation of national concern” did not give 
it the right to “ignore any constitutional limits upon its own pow- 
ers and usurp those reserved to the individual states.” The Su- 
preme Court eventually handed down 16 verdicts on major New 
Deal laws during Roosevelt’s first term and ruled against the Ad- 
ministration in eleven of them 
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Building and ballyhoo. 
The NRA launched an un- 
precedented plan to re- 
vive the economy by co- 
ordinating all industrial 
output, wages and 
prices, but it was a pure- 
ly voluntary program and 
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The WPA put people to 
work at whatever they 
could do. The unem- 
ployed at right refur- 
bished a park, but Mo- 
ses Soyer was paid for 
a painting of other 
WPA artists creating a 


fought forest fires in 
Wisconsin 
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Roosevelt was outraged. He denounced the conservative Jus- 
| tices’ objections to New Deal programs as a relic of the “horse- 
and-buggy age.”’ The idea that the will of both the President and 
the Congress could be thwarted by nine old men—one of the Jus- 
tices was 80, five were in their 70s, none was under 60—inspired 
Roosevelt to begin planning retribution. Before that, however, he 
had to repair some of the damage. The labor safeguards in the 
NRA re-emerged in the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
of 1935, and Congress passed a new version of the AAA as the Soil 
Conservation Act of 1936 
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| oosevelt also had to win the mandate of the people once 
again. The Democrats had done well in the off-year elec- 
tion of 1934, adding nine seats to their House majority of 
310 and nine to their Senate majority of 60. But the augu- 
ries for 1936 were ambiguous. Roosevelt could point to real gains 
in his first term: unemployment had been cut by 2 million since 
1932, and the gross national product had increased by about 40%. 
Renominated by acclamation, he declared in a campaign speech 
that the “forces of selfishness and of lust for power” had met their 
match during his first term and would now meet “their master.” 
But Roosevelt's critics could retort that even after four years 
of expensive trial and error, there were still 10 million unem- 
ployed and no real recovery in sight. The Republican nominee, 
Governor Landon of Kansas, seemed at the time a strong candi- 
date against the fraying New Dealers; even some conservative 
Democrats thought they must combat what they considered an 
ominous drift toward the left. (Former Presidential Nominee Al 
Smith accused the New Dealers of trying “to disguise them- 
| selves as Karl Marx or Lenin or any of the rest of that bunch.”) 
On the opposite side of the spectrum, Roosevelt confronted | 
not only the small, vociferous Communist and Socialist parties 
but also a gaggle of zealots appealing to all the embittered victims 
who felt that the New Deal had failed them. The most dangerous 
and fascistic of these, in Roosevelt's eyes, was Huey Long, who 
had combined graft, violence and promises of “Every Man a 
King” to build a kind of populist police state in Louisiana. Long 
was already threatening to run for President when he was shot 
down in the late summer of 1935 by a man whose family he had 
ruined. Almost equally malign was a Roman Catholic priest, Fa- 
ther Charles Coughlin, whose ardent and often anti-Semitic 
broadcasts from his Shrine of the Little Flower in Royal Oak, 
Mich., brought him a vast following (he regularly received 80,000 
letters a week). To overthrow Roosevelt, whom Coughlin de- 
nounced as “anti-God,” the priest joined forces with Dr. Town- 
send, the pension crusader, and one of Long’s nastier henchmen, 
the Rev. Gerald L.K. Smith, to launch the Union party. Their 
puppet nominee for the presidency: Populist Congressman Wil- 
liam Lemke of North Dakota 
The result was, of course, the greatest landslide in more thana 
century, 523 electoral votes for Roosevelt to Landon’s eight 
(Maine and Vermont). In crushing Landon by 27 million votes to 
16 million and increasing the Democratic total by 5 million since 
1932, F.D.R. built the force that came to be known as the Roose- 
| velt coalition. To the solid South and the big-city machines, he 
had added an implausible combination of blacks and ethnic mi- 
norities, intellectuals and labor unions. Even Poultryman 
Schechter confessed that “the 16 votes in our family were cast in 
his favor.’ The hapless Lemke won only 890,000 votes and Com- 
munist Earl Browder a trifling 80,000. Alf Landon later remarked 
that the result reminded him of a tornado that swept away a 
man’s barn and reduced his house to splinters. The man’s wife 
found him laughing in the ruins and demanded to know what he 
was laughing at. Said he: “The completeness of it.” 

The moment ofa man’s greatest triumph may be the moment 
at which he fails to realize that his greatness lies behind him, and 
so it was with Roosevelt's New Deal. Both the innovation and the 
idealism that marked his first term faded during his second. This 
became a time of consolidation, of adjustments and repairs. The 
new measures were more practical, more limited, more hard- 
headed; things moved more slowly. And there was a new quality 
of vengeance through power politics 

| Roosevelt had always been the total politician, immensely 
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Special Section 


gifted in all the arts of power, combining public spirit with guile. 
Politicians tend to judge themselves by election returns, and the 
results of 1936 apparently convinced Roosevelt, never an excep- 
tionally modest man, that he could do almost anything. He de- 
vised his vengeance on the Supreme Court in total secrecy; just 
two days after inviting the aged Justices to the White House for a 
formal dinner, he summoned his staff to work at 6:30 a.m. to start 
typing and distributing the Judicial Reform Act of 1937. This art- 
ful document alleged that the entire federal Judiciary was over- 
burdened and falling behind in its work, so the President should 
have the right to name an extra judge to supplement anyone who 
refused to retire at 70. In practical terms, that meant increasing 
the Supreme Court to as many as 15 Justices. 


hat became known as the “court-packing scheme” 
aroused fierce resistance not only among conserva- 





















































tives but among many who revered the independence 

of the Judiciary. Influential Senators openly balked. 
Chief Justice Hughes sternly wrote to a Senate committee and 
demonstrated that the court was neither overburdened nor be- 
hind in its work. At the same time that Hughes defended his 
court, however, it began to shift its position. As usual, the Justices 
admitted no change, but a series of decisions now began to uphold 
key New Deal legislation, notably Social Security and the Wag- 
ner Act. Friends urged Roosevelt to accept his victory gracefully 
by dropping the court-packing bill, but the President had com- 
mitted too much personal pride to the struggle. After months of 
rancorous debate, which dominated the politics of 1937, the Sen- 
ate humiliatingly rejected Roosevelt's project. 

Roosevelt’s animosity now turned against the Senate. By the 
most favorable interpretation, the President wanted to remold 
the Democratic Party into a unified liberal movement, and he had 
to doit before his prospective retirement from the White House in 
1940. Critics simply called it a “purge” of anyone who disagreed 
with him. The chief targets of Roosevelt’s public criticisms were 
nine Senators, mostly from the South and Middle West. 

The purge was as embarrassing a failure as the court-pack- 
ing scheme. All nine Senators won re-election in 1938. Hardly 
less embarrassing was the fact that a recession in 1937-38, 
caused partly by Roosevelt's efforts to restrict Government 
spending, set back the recovery. Unemployment rose by 2 mil- 
lion within three months; steel production sank by three-quar- 
ters, auto production by one-half. For the first time since the 
great crash, the Republicans made a comeback, gaining seven 
seats in the Senate and 80 in the House. Just two years after the 
landslide of 1936, the New Deal's innovations were drawing to 
an end. The nation’s new course, however, remained set. To keep 
it on that course, Roosevelt pushed through the Administrative 
Reorganization Act of 1939, which created the White House ad- 
ministrative staff, added to it the Budget Bureau and, in effect, 
gave birth to the presidential powerhouse of today. 

The America of the New Deal era was still isolationist, justi- 
fiably preoccupied with its own enormous problems, but this was 
a condition that could not last. Adolf Hitler had also put the un- 
employed to work at building superhighways and other showy 
projects, but now his obsession was to acquire new territory. In 
1938 came the Nazis’ Anschluss of Austria; in 1938 Hitler brow- 
beat the British and French into letting him seize the Sudenten- 
land area of Czechoslovakia in exchange for a false promise of 
“peace in our time.” In 1938 too the Japanese pushed southward 
across China and captured Canton. 

The war that ignited Europe in 1939 took two years to reach 
America. By then, Roosevelt had won an unprecedented third 
term and become a national leader almost beyond politics. 
Though the war cost thousands of lives, it united the nation in a 
cause that seemed more just than any cause has seemed since 
then. In ways that were only half understood at the time, the war 
completed the New Deal. Government spending multiplied more 
than ninefold and ended unemployment as the WPA never had. It 
was wartime mobilization that rebuilt cities and industries, 
spurred black migration out of the rural South and created a gar- 
gantuan Government far beyond the dreams of the New Dealers. 
Almost every American in his 40s or older remembers where 
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“God’s Gift to the U.S.A.” 


ore the Greatest Man in the World,” the letter said, and 
the postal authorities knew just where to deliver it. To 
the same place where they delivered letters addressed to 
“God’s Gift to the U.S.A.” and “My Friend, Washington, 
D.C.” To the desk of Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the White 
House. This was not pure sycophancy in the Post Office. The 
mailmen also knew where to deliver letters addressed to “Ben- 
edict Arnold 2nd” and “Chief Shooter at the Moon, White Fa- 
ther of the Pretty Bubbles.” 

And Roosevelt, the most loved and hated of Presidents, 
saved the envelopes. They became part of his famous stamp 
collectién, which eventually numbered 1.25 million different 
items, With the instinctive frugality of the rich, Roosevelt also 
collected first editions, coins, ship models, naval prints, 
Christmas cards, portraits of Presidents, Dutch tiles and cam- 
paign buttons. But stamps were special. He not only approved 
every new issue that appeared during his presidency, but 
sketched the designs for half a dozen, including one for Moth- 
er’s Day and one in honor of Susan B. Anthony. 

It was his mother, the formidable Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
who had inculcated in him her own love of collecting and giv- 
en him his first stamps. She was 26 when she married a wid- 
ower twice her age, James Roosevelt, 52, a member of the 
landed gentry of the Hudson Valley and ex-President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s fourth cousin once removed. Franklin was 
her only child, and she kept him in dresses and long curls until 
he was five. He was 14 before he first went to school, to Groton 
and then Harvard. He maintained what was known as “a gen- 
tleman’s C average” and yearned to be popular. Though he be- 
came editor of the Crimson, he could not make the freshman 
football team, and he was crushed at failing to get into Har- 
vard’s fanciest club, the Porcellian. Girls who encountered 
him at debutante dances considered him a lightweight and 
nicknamed him Feather Duster. His newly widowed mother 
bought a house in Boston to be near by. 

Roosevelt did better at Columbia Law School, then sam- 
pled life at the prestigious Wall Street firm of Carter, Ledyard 
and Milburn. When he married his high-minded cousin Elea- 
nor in 1905, his mother bought and furnished their house. 
Roosevelt restlessly entered local politics, won a seat in the 
state senate, made himself a name as a “reformer” by blocking 
a Tammany Hall candidate for the U.S. Senate. Woodrow 
Wilson made him Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Roose- 
velt went on to win the vice-presidential nomination in the 
doomed 1920 campaign of James C. Cox. The next year, after 
two long days of sailing and swimming at his summer home on 
Campobello Island in New Brunswick, he suffered a chill that 
was misdiagnosed, then the horrifying paralysis of polio. He 
was told that he would never walk again. 

That a man seemingly so destined for limbo should be 
wheeled into the White House twelve years later was a great 
triumph of will. A number of his friends came to believe that it 
was the illness that transformed the amiable associate of 1920 
into the magnetic leader of 1932. The long struggle endowed 
him with an extra measure of courage, of resilience and of 
sympathy for the afflicted. 

There were other elements to Roosevelt's success: an im- 
mense charm, an instinctive feel for politics, a wide-ranging 
interest in people and ideas. Not least was sheer luck; all great 
leaders appear to be blessed with it. “Roosevelt weather” was 
the envious politician’s term for the fact that the sun always 
seemed to come out when F.D.R. was scheduled to speak. 
Roosevelt was superstitious and avoided 13 at dinner, but he 
knew perfectly well that “luck” is mainly a matter of shrewd- 
ness and timing. Characteristically, he was an expert at seven- 
card stud poker, with one-eyed face cards wild. 

He had a ready smile and a sharp sense of the absurd. He 
learned that one of the White House servants, a robust woman 
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of perhaps 190 Ibs., believed in reincarnation, so he asked her 
what she wanted to be in her next life. A canary, she said wist- 
fully. Roosevelt couldn't resist laughter. “I love it, I love it, I 
love it,” he said. One of his most celebrated bits of clowning 
was his mock-solemn response to a Republican charge that he 
had accidentally left his Scotch terrier Fala behind on a trip to 
Alaska and then sent a destroyer to retrieve it. “Of course, I 
don’t resent attacks, and my family doesn’t resent attacks, but 
Fala does resent them,” Roosevelt told a guffawing campaign 
audience. “You know, Fala is Scotch and his Scotch soul 
was furious. He has not been the same dog since.” 

residing over the White House, Roosevelt came to resemble 
P vrai his father had been, a Hudson Valley squire. He rel- 
ished sailing on the Potomac. He enjoyed puttering around in a 
tweed jacket that he had inherited from his father; he eventual- 
ly bequeathed it to one of his four sons. He was squirishly indif- 
ferent to many of the conventional social graces; his wife even 
more so. He served martinis mixed with Argentine vermouth 
They were, one visitor recalls, “about the color of spar var- 
nish.” The President liked wild game and carved it expertly, so 
admirers regularly sent him venison and antelope and par- 
tridges, but Eleanor squeamishly banished such things from 
the White House table. Her own specialty was to cook and 
serve Sunday-night scrambled eggs, which one survivor recalls 
as “undeniably discouraging.” 

Roosevelt was not, most certainly, a saint, Even so admir- 
ing an observer as John Gunther, drawing up a catalogue of 
Roosevelt's many virtues and achievements in Roosevelt in Ret- 
rospect, charged him with “dilatoriness, two-sidedness (some 
critics would say plain dishonesty), pettiness in some personal 
relationships, a cardinal lack of frankness .. . inability to say 
No, love of improvisation, garrulousness, amateurism, and 
what has been called ‘cheerful vindictiveness.’ ”’ And, as Duke’s 


James Barber bluntly puts it, “he cheated on his wife.” 

Both early and late in his life, Roosevelt pursued Lucy Mer- 
cer with a love that was truly reckless. An impoverished Mary- 
land aristocrat, Lucy was 22, nine years younger than Roose- 
velt, when she began serving his wife as social secretary in 
Washington. One day in 1918, Eleanor found some letters that 
Lucy had written him, and there was a terrible scene. Eleanor 
told him that he must either break with Lucy forever or she 
would “give him his freedom.” When they both reported this 
situation to Roosevelt’s mother, however, she warned that if he 
abandoned his five children, she would cut him off without a 
penny (despite his Navy position, he still depended on a paren- 
tal allowance, though he ultimately left an estate of $1 million). 
Roosevelt apparently decided to choose Lucy, come what 
might, but Lucy said that as a Roman Catholic she could not 
marry a divorced man. Instead, she soon married a wealthy 
widower, Winthrop Rutherfurd, and the Roosevelts patched 
together their semblance of a domestic life 

More than 20 years later, in 1941, Lucy returned to Wash- 
ington from the Rutherfurd estate in South Carolina so that her 
ailing septuagenarian husband could get the best medical at- 
tention. Eleanor Roosevelt, busy with her career in good works, 
seems never to have known that Lucy Rutherfurd began com- 
ing secretly to dine at the White House. 

On the morning of April 12, 1945, at the Little White 
House in Warm Springs, Ga., Roosevelt complained of a head- 
ache but seemed to be in good spirits. He poked around in his 
beloved stamp collection and inspected some new specimens 
that the Japanese had issued during their occupation of the 
Philippines. It was nearly lunchtime when he said toa woman 
who was painting his portrait, “Now we've got just about 15 
minutes more to work.” Then, as she watched him silently 
studying some papers, he groaned, pressed a hand to his tem- 
ple, and fell into a coma from which he never recovered 
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Private matters: from left, 
Roosevelt's shy wife Elea- 
nor and domineering moth- 
er Sara joined in his in- 
auguration as New York 
Governor in 1929; despite 
years of therapy for polio, 
Roosevelt could walk only 
with great difficulty; Lucy 
Mercer was his lifelong 
love 
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he was on the April afternoon in 1945 when he heard that Roo- 
sevelt had died. John Morton Blum, now a historian at Yale, was 
then 23 and serving in the Pacific as a Navy lieutenant, execu- 
tive officer of a patrol craft, PC 616, His small ship had just ar- 
rived at Tulagi in the Solomon Islands and had routinely asked 
for news. Thus came the message that Roosevelt was dead. 

“We were incredulous,” Blum recalls. “I stretched out my 
arms in the signal for R, meaning repeat. Then the message came 
again, that Roosevelt was dead. The ship’s signalman turned to 
me and said, ‘My God, Mr. Blum, who's President now?’ ” 

That element of surprise now causes some criticism of Roo- 
sevelt, for the President's badly deteriorating health was kept se- 
cret from the world when he ran for a fourth term in 1944, Some 
critics ascribe to that a number of dangerous miscalculations 
during the war years, particularly the concessions that he and 
the also ailing special assistant Harry Hopkins made to the Sovi- 
ets at Yalta. 

To assess all these controversies of the Roosevelt years has 









ters is at Hyde Park, the first of the great presidential libraries, 
where more than 150 separate collections of New Deal docu- 
ments and memoirs are measured not in pages but in linear feet. 
(One linear foot represents approximately 2,000 pages, and Roo- 
sevelt’s presidential papers alone extend to 2,076 linear feet.) 








































an Arthur Schlesinger Jr. of the City University of New 

York, whose three-volume Age of Roosevelt appeared be- 

tween 1956 and 1960 and established the now prevalent 

view that Roosevelt was the savior of both capitalism and de- 

mocracy. The American system had totally broken down, Schle- 

singer argued, and both conservatives and radicals were well on 

the way to convincing the world that there was no middle way 

between ideological extremes. Roosevelt proved otherwise. Said 

Schlesinger: “In the welter of confusion and ignorance, experi- 
ment corrected by compassion was the best answer.” 

But was the New Deal answer really successful? Did it work? 


aureate of this industry is Pulitzer-prizewinning Histori- 










by now become almost an industry, a large and well-organized 
effort to explain what really happened. The industry's headquar- 


a | f any memorial is erected to me, I 
know exactly what I should like it to 
be,” Franklin D. Roosevelt once re- 
marked to a friend. “I should like it to 
consist of a block about the size of this 
[desk] and placed in the center of that 
green plot in front of the Archives build- 
ing. I don’t care what it is made of, 
whether limestone or granite or what- 
not, but I want it plain, without any or- 
namentation, with the simple carving 
‘In memory of...’ ” 

A group of friends and associates 
carried out Roosevelt’s wish and in- 
stalled a 3-ft. by 6-ft. block of marble, 
suitably inscribed, in front of the Ar- 
chives building, which is about halfway 
between the White House and the Capi- 
tol. But in a city where the care and 
feeding of monuments is a serious indus- 
try, many felt that F.D.R. deserved a 
more lofty and visible memorial, And 
so, in 1955, in the noblest Washington 
tradition, Congress established a com- 
mission to do something. The main de- 
velopments since: 

1959. After four years of getting or- 
ganized, the twelve-member Memorial 
Commission acquired a site, 27 acres in 
West Potomac Park, alongside the river, 
near the cherry trees and the Jefferson 
Memorial. 

1960. The American Institute of 
Architects, which had been asked to 
help run a competition for a proper me- 
morial, announced that the winner 
among 547 entries was an abstract 
grouping of large stone forms, designed 
by the firm of Pedersen & Tilney. 

1962. After considerable soul 
searching, the commission formally ac- 
cepted the design. But amid much public 
criticism of the “Instant Stonehenge,” 
the Washington Commission of Fine 
Arts vetoed the choice. Congress passed 









“i Know What I Should Like” 


a resolution ordering the Memorial 
Commission to do better. 

1964. Pedersen & Tilney simplified 
its design. Both the Memorial Commis- 
sion and the Fine Arts Commission ap- 
proved the new version, but critics be- 
gan calling it Son of Instant Stonehenge. 

1965. The Pedersen & Tilney proj- 
ect was abandoned. The Memorial Com- 
mission sought a new architect. 





1966. The commission announced 
it had assigned the task to Architect 
Marcel Breuer, a prominent member of 
the Bauhaus school. 

1967. The commission approved 
Breuer’s plan for a pinwheel of granite 
walls flanked by narrow pools. 

1968. The Fine Arts Commission 
unanimously rejected the Breuer plan as 
too extreme an intrusion on the park. 

1969. The Memorial Commission 
reduced the site for the F.D.R. monu- 
ment from 27 acres to twelve. 

1970. The commission decided to 
honor F.D.R. with a rose garden, but 





Other scholarly experts almost uniformly praise and admire 
Roosevelt, but even the most sympathetic among them add a 


monument lovers objected that this 
would not be monumental enough. 

1974. The commission found a new 
designer, Lawrence Halprin of San 
Francisco, who specializes in water 
fountains. 

1975. The commission approved 
Halprin’s plan for a zigzagging 14-ft. 
granite wall that would connect a series 
of fountains, plantings, sculptures and 
quotes from F.D.R.’s speeches. 

1978. Halprin submitted his final 
design, and all commissions approved. 
Proposed cost: $23 million. Mainte- 
nance cost: $750,000 per year. 

After three more years of delay in 
getting Congress to take action, the 
question now is whether a Congress be- 
sieged by cost cutters will finally vote 
millions of dollars for a wall and some 
fountains. An omen came last fall when 
Democratic Representative Dan Glick- 
man of Kansas demanded (in vain) the 
cancellation of the $30,000 budgeted ev- 
ery year for the Roosevelt commission. 
Glickman professed himself an admirer 
of Roosevelt but complained that the 
commission had spent $510,000 in its 
26-year existence and had very little to 
show for it. In fact, the $30,000 budget 
goes mainly to maintain a tiny office in 
an obscure corner of the House Annex, 
where the sole employee is gray-haired 
Dorothy Martin, a former aide to Com- 
mission Chairman Eugene Keogh. “We 
get some mail and some phone calls,” 
she says. 

Keogh, 74, a former New York 
Congressman, ruefully attributes the 
long delays to the fact that “there are 
more sleeping art experts in Washing- 
ton than anybody dreamed of,” but he 
hopes that Congress will finally vote the 
funds some time during this Roosevelt 
centennial year. Even so, he adds, “I 
don’t envision we'll be able to move on 
construction until Oct. 1, 1983, at the 
earliest.” 
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The defenders of each must now unite, : 


At the UN the Third World Countries usu- 
ally vote with the totalitarian states, thereby 
almost paralyzing that organization. But the 
UN is one of the few forces on which our 
common hopes for a better world are based. 


Soviet DissipENT ANDRE! SAKHAROV, 
Moscow, 1975 


The United Nations has become 
what Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
former American Ambassador to the 
UN, once called it. It has become *‘a 
dangerous place.’’ The world organi- 
zation now poses two related threats 
to the dream of a planet filled with 
free societies. 

@ Governments that oppose interna- 
tional press freedoms intend to 
establish through the UN a ‘‘New 
World Information Order’’. They 
hope to achieve that allegedly 
benign goal by 1983, one year 
ahead rs George Orwell’s fictional 
timetable for tyranny’s triumph. 

e Enemies of international economic 
freedoms, mostly the same coun- 
tries, seek to implement through 
the UN a *‘New International 
Economic Order’’. They have left 
its schedule less definite. 

The **new order”’ in informa- 
tion would, as a main aim, grant 
governments and UN agencies insidi- 
ous new authority: to “‘regulate”’ 
both the gathering and the interna- 
tional transmission of news. 

The economic *‘new order”’ 
envisions, among other things, 
mandatory transfer of unspecified 
billions in Western technology and 
financial resources to ere d 
—and largely unfree—societies. Its 
sponsors rarely acknowledge that 
since World War II, the United States 
has funded more humanitarian activi- 
ties than all other nations combined. 

Those battling the new order in 
information, however, and those 
struggling against the new order in 
world economic affairs have cooper- 
ated hardly at all. Business and the 
media throughout the developed 
world harbor deep mutual suspicions. 


purpose perverted. 
The UN was planned originally 

as a practical, collective postwar 
forum from which to mobilize 
against future aggression. Today a 

N majority comprised mainly of 
unfree and partially free societies has 
transformed that body into one which 





United Nations Headquarters, New York City 
periodically assaults the values and 
resources of free societies. 

Imagine Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman, the UN’s true god- 
fathers, discovering a UNESCO*. 
sponsored coalition of tyrannies and 

ir accomplices hatching elaborate 
plots to muzzle free world news 
media, all in the name of correcting 
alleged *‘omissions”’ and *‘imbal- 
ances’’ in coverage. ‘‘Positivity is 
news,’ declared Zimbabwe's Direc- 
tor of Information revealingly. 
‘Negativity is not news.”” 

Imagine, also, the reaction of 
Americans who sponsored efforts 
like UNRRA (UN Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Agency), the Marshall 
Plan, Point Four, and other global 
postwar assistance programs when 
confronted with the UN’s economic 
new worlders. These *‘reformers”’ 
are determined to swell and control, 
through a pack of violently anti- 
*UNESOO stands for United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization and is not to be confused with the more admmeratble UNICEF 
United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund 





American UN agencies, the major 
stream of aid fe investment coming 
from the West into Less Developed 
Countries (LDCs). 

The free press 
counterattacks. 
Recognizing that the New 

World Information Order imperils 
freedom, 63 leaders of independent 
news organizations from 21 countries 
met last May in Talloires, France. 

The Talloires delegates accu- 
rately described the goal of their 
adversaries as, essentially, a New 
World Propaganda Order. Their 
declaration endorsed values long 
cherished by free people: *‘We sup- 

ort the universal human right to be 

ully informed, which right requires 
the free circulation of news and opin- 
ion. We vigorously oppose any inter- 
ference with this fundamental right. *’ 

The Talloires meeting marks 
a historic turning point for world 
press liberties. 

Carrots and sticks. 

Since Talloires, the defenders of 
global press freedom have adopted a 
shrewd carrot-and-stick strategy. 
Whenever the subject has arisen at 
the UN, Western and moderate Third 
World representatives have answered 
new order advocates with efforts to 
implement information measures 
outside of UNESCO’s control. These 
include training programs and com- 
munications technology-sharing 
schemes designed to strengthen resist- 
ance to government pressures by 
independent journalists in LDCs. 

As the free media began fight- 
ing back, it became apparent that on 
these issues no unified ‘Third 
World”’ exists. Rather, treatment of 
the media has varied widely. 
Researchers at Freedom House, a 
leading human rights organization, 
found that two dozen LDCs permit 
most or all essential press freedoms 
while three dozen permit some. Only 
in a hard core—about four dozen 





‘reedoms are under attack in the U.N. 
argues historian Allen Weinstein. 


Third World tyrannies—has an inde- 
pendent press been destroyed as 


a as in the Communist bloc. 


The lessons seem obvious. With 
Western technical aid, we should 
concentrate on strengthening the 
media in societies that show some 
resolve to resist state domination of 
communications. We should deal 
differently with countries where 
government controls the press com- 
pletely and where foreign journalists 
suffer harrassment, arrest and even 
hag injury. We should demand 
rom them a complete accounting in 
UN forums after each brutal violation 
of press liberties. 

Forestalling worldwide state 
control of news gathering and distri- 
bution will require other steps. 

Western diplomats should con- 
tinue to insist that the UN’s profes- 
sional staff observe scrupulous neu- 
trality in the struggle over 

ress freedoms. In the past, 
JN staff have often served 
as new order cheerleaders. 

We should allow no fur- 
ther covert UN efforts like the 
subsidizing of propaganda 
supplements in 16 major 
world publications. How 
appalling that puff pieces 
for both new orders- 
economic and information— 
should have —— last 
year (without the credit line, 
‘‘*PAID FOR BY ENEMIES OF 
THE FREE WORLD’’) in such jour- 
nals as Japan’s Asahi Shimbun, 
Germany's Frankfurter Rundschau, 
Austria’s Die Presse, Pakistan’s 
Dawn, Italy’s La Stampa, Mexico’s 
Excelsior, India’s Indian Express, 
Yugoslavia’s Politika, Senegal’s Le 
Soleil, and France’s flagship paper, 
Le Monde! 

Plums and persuasion. 

The defenders of economic 
freedom, led by President Reagan at 
Cancun, also have begun to fight 


back. They have rejected LDC extor- 
tion as a method for negotiating over 
resources with developed societies. 
The LDCs, to be sure, possess 
valuable raw materials and important 
markets. But the developed countries 
hold coveted technologies and vital 
capital, as well as their own natural 
resources and indispensable markets. 
By selectively offering and 
withholding our markets, skills and 






























capital, we can convince the often 
unstable regimes of poor countries 
that neither stability nor prosperity 
can be obtained through bureaucratic 
coercion. 

With or without clear policies 
by the governments of their devel- 
oped home countries, however, pri- 
vate companies ultimately will do 
business only with countries where 
they are treated fairly. They will go 
and stay only where their stakeholders 
are assured security for their invest- 
ments and opportunity for earnings. 

The United States should miss 
no chance, at the UN and elsewhere, 
to make those facts of life plain. 

Not-so-strange bedfellows. 

The free world press has paid 
scant attention to the parallels 
between UNESCO’s regulatory plans 
for journalists and efforts by other 
UN agencies to sponsor both the 
New International Economic Order 
and a host of additional restrictions 
upon private investment and trade in 
developing countries. 

et both press and business 
should recognize the clear conver- 
gence of their interests in halting two 
comparably dangerous schemes. Un- 
fortunately, all too many journalists 
(continued) 
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and corporate heads (and union 
leaders) hesitate to act upon a self- 
evident truth: political and economic 
freedoms flourish or wither in tan- 
dem, whatever the society. 
Freedom is indivisible. 

Our adversaries prefer to divide 
and deal separately with our news 
media, business groups, union move- 
ments, and political parties. We must 
not continue to allow this. For all 
Americans and for the world’s poor 
and oppressed, too much is at stake. 
The rights of free inquiry and those 
of private initiative deserve a com- 
mon defense whenever either comes 
under attack. 

The United States and its 
friends should challenge the assump- 
tion that progress can come to the 
Less Developed Countries through 
attempts to mandate an international 
redistribution of resources. 

Moreover, the United States 
should not feel compelled to continue 
its generosity toward UN agencies 
that remain relentlessly hostile to 
freedom of information and other 


fundamental principles of democracy. 


A recognition that U.S. funds 
will be withheld if used for purposes 
offensive to free men and women 
could provoke a season of reassess- 
ment at that occasionally malicious 
“republic of the world”’ on the 


East River. —Allen Weinstein 
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number of reservations. “The New Deal certainly did not get the 
country out of the Depression,” says Columbia's William Leuch- 
tenburg, author of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal.“ As 
late as 1941, there were still 6 million unemployed, and it was 
really not until the war that the army of the jobless finally disap- 
peared.” “Some of the New Deal legislation was very hastily 
contrived,” says Williams College’s James MacGregor Burns, 
author of a two-volume Roosevelt biography. Duke's James Da- 
vid Barber, author of The Presidential Character, notes that 
Roosevelt “was not too open about his real intentions, particu- 
larly in the court-packing episode.” 

Though it has become common to focus on what Presidents 
do or fail to do, Frank Freidel of the University of Washington, 
whose monumental Franklin D. Roosevelt has reached the fourth 
out of eight volumes, emphasizes that Congress caused difficulties 
almost from the beginning. Says he: “Congress, as it is intended to 
be in the Constitution, was a 
very important tempering in- 
fluence, and even in 1935 it re- 
quired enormous efforts on 
Roosevelt’s part to get what he 
wanted.” Yale’s Blum also 
charges Roosevelt with failure 
to end the Depression, and he 
puts the blame not only on 
“congressional impedance” but 
on general “economic igno- 
rance.” Says he: “Economists 
at that time really didn’t know 
how to achieve recovery. You 
needed a Keynesian revolu- 
tion, and this came only inad- 
vertently with defense spend- 
ing, which was far beyond 
anything the New Deal envis- 
aged.”” Blum emphasizes an- 
other problem: Roosevelt was 
trying simultaneously to 
achieve recovery and reform. 
Says Blum: “There was a kind 
of friction between the aims 
of recovery and the aims of 
reform.” 





fter all the criticisms, 
though, the bulk of 
expert opinion agrees 
that Roosevelt's New 
Deal changed American life 
substantially, changed it per- 
manently and changed it for 
the better. While the major re- 
covery programs like the NRA 
and AAA have faded into history, many of Roosevelt's reforms— 
Social Security, stock market regulation, minimum wage, insured 
bank deposits—are now taken for granted. 

Apart from specific programs, Roosevelt represented three 
innovations in the basic public philosophy. One is that the Consti- 
tution’s pledge to “promote the general welfare” gives the Federal 
Government not merely a right but a duty to intervene in all sub- 
stantive aspects of economic life. The second is that this Govern- 
ment intervention should provide security against the age-old 
risks of bankruptcy, hunger, destitution. As Roosevelt once said, 
“The time has come in our civilization when a great many of these 
chances should be eliminated.” The third is that the Government 
has a duty to promote a reasonably fair distribution not only of 
wealth but of power and status and what Roosevelt called simply 
“the good things of life.” 

Granted that the armed forces of World War II were as ra- 
cially segregated as an Alabama bus and that WASP men gov- 
erned all the centers of power, the New Deal nonetheless repre- 
sented the first real recognition of the right of Jews, blacks and 
other minorities to take part in government. “On a very wide 








] front and in the truest possible sense,”’ Joseph Alsop writes in his | 











| tire New Deal. Reagan denies that, but his explanation is slightly 
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new FDR: A Centenary Remembrance, “Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt included the excluded.” 

These Rooseveltian principles are under conservative attack 
today, and yet the traditions that began under Roosevelt are still 
so strong that almost every current effort to reduce Government 
spending on social welfare causes outcries (or occasionally halle- 
lujahs) that ex-New Dealer Reagan is trying to dismantle the en- 





disingenuous. Though he switched parties in 1962, Reagan later 
explained: “I didn’t desert my party. It deserted me. [Roosevelt's 
1932 platform] called for a restoration of states’ rights and a re- 
duction in the national budget. You know what? I’m still for 
that.” When Reagan began campaigning for the White House, 
though, he looked back on the New Deal and declared that “the 
panaceas that were offered didn’t solve the problems.” And while 
Roosevelt thought he was wag- 
ing war against fascism, Rea- 
gan declared that the “govern- 
ment-directed economy” of 
Fascist Italy “was really the ba- 
sis of the New Deal.” (‘A gross 
distortion of history,” Schle- 
singer angrily retorted when 
Reagan repeated that charge 
last month.) 

Reagan has a point, of 
course, in that Roosevelt did 
come to office as a cost cutter 
and budget balancer. More im- 
portant, Reagan is justified in 
believing that the ambitious and 
sometimes prodigal heirs of the 
New Deal carried it far beyond 
anything that Roosevelt ever 
proposed. It was one of Roose- 
velt’s beliefs, for example, that 
welfare should be a temporary 
measure, and that the recipients 
should be put to work, a view 
that is judged heartless when 
Reagan proclaims it today. It 
was not Roosevelt but Lyndon 
Johnson who first organized 
Government medical insurance, 
which now costs some $57 bil- 
lion per year, more than eight 
times the average federal outlay 
during Roosevelt's first term. 
It was not Roosevelt but Rich- 
ard Nixon who turned school 
lunches into a billion-dollar pro- 
gram and announced that “the 
moment is at hand to put an end to hunger in America for all time.” 
It is even true that Roosevelt was in a very real sense a conservative, 
a conservator of traditional values and ways. 

Reagan’s argument suffers, however, from one considerable 
flaw: it implies that Roosevelt, the great innovator and experi- 
menter, would still recommend the remedies of 1932 for the prob- 
lems of 1982. That is an implausible prospect. Though Roosevelt 
might not have favored the swollen growth of Government inter- 
vention, regulation and spending, it seems likely that if he could 
return to survey the results of the Fair Deal, the New Frontier, 
and the Great Society, he would bestow on them that famous 
smile of satisfaction | 

But what actually remains today of the original New Deal? 
Alexander Heard, 64, who is retiring soon as chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University, remembers working in the CCC as a youth, re- | 
members it as a time when a new President “restored a sense of | 
confidence and morale and hope—hope being the greatest of all.” 
But what remains? “Ina sense,” says Heard, “what remains of the 
New Deal is the United States.’’ —8y Otto Friedrich. Reported by Ruth 
Mehrtens Galvin/Boston and Hays Gorey/Washington 
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EUROPE 


Revolt 
Among 
Friends 


For Eurocommunists, 
anguish and disarray 


“A phase has come to an end. The driv- 
ing force, which had its origin in the Octo- 
ber Revolution, has exhausted itself.” 


“An absolute aberration of history, in | 
blatant contradiction of the very essence of 


Socialism, Marxism and Leninism.” 


hese harsh condemnations of 

General Wojciech Jaruzelski’s 

declaration of martial law in Po- 

land came not from the Reagan 
White House nor from staunch anti-Com- 
munists abroad. Instead, they were issued, 
respectively, by the leaders of two of the 
largest Communist parties in Western 
Europe: Enrico Berlinguer, the angular, 
scholarly looking theoretician who heads 
the 1.7 million member Italian Commu- 
nist Party (P.C.I.), and his Spanish coun- 
terpart, the amiable, grandfatherly Santi- 
ago Carrillo, who heads an organization 
of 140,000 members. Their reactions went 
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further than any previous disavowals of 
Soviet-style Communism by Western Eu- 
ropean comrades. “They havé crossed a 
threshold,” says Pierre Hassner of Paris’ 
Institut d’Etudes Politiques. “What they 
have been doing is irreversible.” 

The Eurocommunists, moreover, 
have been keeping up the pressure. “How 
many workers, how many Italian laborers 
aspire to the type of society, and economic 
and political order, that exists in the Sovi- 
et Union and in the other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries?” Berlinguer asked during 
a three-day meeting of the P.C.I.’s Cen- 
tral Committee. “I believe that if we held 
| a referendum, they would turn out to be 

only a tiny minority.” Said Carrillo at a 
meeting of his party’s Central Committee 
“The total failure of the [Communist] 
party of Poland is a demonstration of the 
total failure of the Soviet Union to export 
its system to other countries.” 

The accusations hit home—hard, Af- 
ter maintaining a stony silence, the Soviet 











Marchais: Solidarity was asking for trouble 
® 





Carrillo: Polish Communism was a failure 
A bitter choice between East and West 





Union bitterly denounced Italy’s P.C.I. on 
Sunday for slander. “Something mon- 
strous has happened,” charged Pravda, 
the party paper, claiming that the posi- 
tions taken by the P.C.I. on Soviet foreign 
policy were “truly sacrilegious.” 

The complaints of the Italian and 
Spanish parties reflected the anguish and | 
disunity that Jaruzelski’s move has sown 
among, and sometimes within, Western 
Europe’s Communist parties. The de- 
nouncements by Berlinguer and Carrillo 
of the crackdown were even stronger than 
some of the statements made by NATO 
governments. Britain’s tiny Communist 
Party (20,600 members) has called for the 
restoration of all democratic rights and a 
return to civilian rule in Poland. The 
French Communist Party, the only one in 
Western Europe to enjoy a share of gov- 
ernment power, is experiencing internal 
divisions over its refusal to denounce the 
martial law in Poland. Still, Portuguese 
Party Leader Alvaro Cunhal remained | 
faithful to his Stalinist reputation by call- 
ing the pro-Solidarity demonstrations in 
Lisbon “ridiculous monkeyshines in sup- 
port of counterrevolution in Poland.” 
Similarly, Greece’s Communist Party, 
which won 11% of the votes in last fall’s 
elections, described criticism of Polish 
martial law as “cold-blooded hysteria.” 

The disaffection and disarray mark 
an important new phase for the Eurocom- 
munist parties. In the mid-’70s, European | 
Communists caused considerable concern 





in the Western Alliance by increasing 
their strength. Their tactic: backing social 
and economic reform while espousing de- 
mocracy. But in recent years they began 
to lose some of their appeal. In 1979, Ita- 
ly’s P.C.I. won only 30.4% of the vote, 
down from its alltime peak of 34.4% in 
1976. France’s Communists saw their 
support drop from 20.6% in 1978 to 16.2% 
last year. Events in Poland have now cre- | 
ated a crisis of conscience. Says Heinz 
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Timmermann of the Federal Institute for 
East European and International Studies 
in Cologne: “Eurocommunists might well 
be presented with a bitter choice—wheth- 
er to go completely with the East or com- 
pletely with the West.” 

Italy’s P.C.1. last month approved a 
policy paper that totally rejects Soviet- 
style Communism. Blaming the sad state 
of Eastern European regimes on the ab- 
sence of genuine democracy, the docu- 
ment states heretically that orthodox 
Communism “ends up not only by killing 
liberty and creative energy but slows 
down the very economic, technological 
and cultural dynamism of society.” Says 
Gianfranco Pasquino, professor of politi- 
| cal science at the University of Bologna: 
“The Communist Party is now so far 
away from the Soviet Union that one can 
no longer speak of a possible break—the 
break has already taken place.” That 
view may go too far, but even some of the 
Communists’ opponents agree. Said Fla- 
minio Piccoli, secretary-general of Italy’s 
Christian Democrats: “The Communist 
Party has the courage of truth and has 
rendered a great service to democracy.” 


rance’s Communist Party faces 

perhaps the biggest problem in the 

months ahead because its foreign 

policy is closely aligned with the 
Soviet Union’s. Yet four Communists hold 
posts in the 44-member Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Frangois Mitterrand, an outspoken 
foe of Soviet imperialism who wasted no 
time in denouncing the declaration of 
martial law in Poland. While Communist 
Boss Georges Marchais parroted Moscow 
and Warsaw, blaming Solidarity for 
“overbidding,” the Communist ministers 
had little choice but to endorse Mitter- 
rand’s strong criticism of the Polish move 
if they wanted to stay in the government. 
Grudgingly, they agreed. 

The French Socialists took advantage 
of the Communists’ contradictory posi- 
tions to try to discredit their junior part- 
ners, who lost almost half of their parlia- 
mentary seats in last year’s elections. 
“Arrest Marchais—not Walesa,” one So- 
cialist loudspeaker trumpeted during a 
pro-Solidarity demonstration. Nor has the 
Communist Party’s pro-Soviet attitude 
gone down well with the rank and file in 
| France. A number of town and city coun- 





Communist members, have passed res- 
olutions backing Solidarity. In the 
giant 2.3 million strong Communist- 
led Confédération Générale du Travail 
(C.G.T.), at least twelve of 40 member 
unions defied instructions to boycott pro- 
Solidarity demonstrations. 

Administration officials believe the 
future of the Eurocommunists will be de- 
cided by what happens in Poland. If the 
situation there does not deteriorate mark- 
edly, says a senior State Department ana- 
lyst, “they would not have to go into the 
agonizing posture of deciding whether 
they ought to break from Moscow.” 

Some skeptics still wonder how far the 
Eurocommunists are prepared to go. “The 
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cils, either dominated by or including | 





crux of the matter is that in no case did | communists to search for new ideological 
the numerous parties tell the Russians to | ground that will distinguish them from | 
cut it out or they would stop having rela- | Western Europe’s myriad Socialist and | 
tions,” points out Adam Ulam, director of | Social Democratic parties. Berlinguer’s 
Harvard’s Russian Research Center. | answer is a ferza via (third way) that re- 
What is more, the Communist parties | jects Soviet-bloc Communism while 
have a good reason to try new tactics: the | “overcoming” the flaws of social democra- 
need to increase their popularity at the | cy. So far his idea remains vague, serving 
polls. In Spain, Carrillo’s ulterior motive | as little more than a rallying slogan. 
may be that he is trying to broaden sup- The Eurocommunists may well try to 
port for a party riven by factionalism and | increase their links with left-wing social- 
in serious danger of losing some of its 22 | ists. On such key issues as the deployment 
| (out of 350) Cortes seats next year. of the neutron bomb and U.S. intermedi- 
ate-range missiles, the Eurocommunist 
f s dramatic as the Eurocommun- | position isalready closely allied with those 


ists’ latest statements may be, | of Northern European pacifists. A more 

they do not signify a clean break | explicitalliance, says French Political Sci- 

with traditional Communist ide- | entist Hassner, could give a boost to what 

ology. “When we talk about a new phasein | he calls “Euroneutralism.” Says Hassner: 

the struggle for socialism, we in no way re- | “It is true that the Eurocommunists are 

nounce the defense of the working class or | not on the Soviet side, but they are not on 

the struggle against imperialism,” Berlin- | the NATO side either.” By any other name, 

guer says. He describes the Soviet Union | and in any other form, the Eurocommun- 

as “the counterbalance to the force and ag- | ists would still cause concern in the capi- 

gressiveness of American imperialism.” tals of the West. —By Henry Muller. Reported 

Whatever their future course, the wid- | by Jordan Bonfante/Paris and Barry Kalb/Rome, 
ening gap with Moscow has forced Euro- | with other bureaus 

























































No Marching in the Streets 


Wie ee a law in Poland has been resoundingly de- 
nounced by many leading Eurocommunists, the crackdown has failed to 
elicit the same kind of emotional response from Europe’s pacifists. Accustomed 
to portraying the U.S. as the chief threat to world peace, leaders of the antinucle- 
ar crusade have been confounded by General Wojciech Jaruzelski’s move against 
the Polish workers that had evidently been ordered by Moscow. In all of Europe, 
only a few thousand have demonstrated against Poland's imposition of martial 
law, although more than 2 million people had turned out for anti-nuclear weap- 
ons rallies in major European cities last fall. 

In West Germany, the key country in the antinuclear movement, the activists 
tended to approve of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s initial 
lukewarm reaction to Jaruzelski’s crackdown. Typical was 
the attitude of Erhard Eppler, a member of the national ex- 
ecutive committee of Schmidt’s Social Democratic Party 
and a foe of the nuclear arms race. “For the most part, the 
peace movement was just as disgusted with what happened 
in Poland as anyone else,” Eppler told TIME Senior Corre- 
spondent William Rademaekers. “The events were a shock, 
but the shock was overshadowed by the very emotional re- 
action of the Reagan Administration . . . Ifthere is any na- 
tion in the world that should not show too much indignation 
at military governments and martial laws, itis the U.S.—the 
world’s biggest backer of military regimes.” 

At the first large gathering of the peace movement in 
West Germany since the military takeover in Poland, the Max Planck Institute's 
Alfred Mechtersheimer argued in Frankfurt two weeks ago that the Polish crisis 
has “enlarged the danger of war,” but not so much because of what the Commu- 
nists had done. The real problem was U.S. willingness to “take risks” in reacting 
to the crisis and “make every political crisis a potential point of departure for war 
in the erroneous belief that a nuclear war may be both conducted and limited.” 

In Britain the Committee for Nuclear Disarmament condemned martial law 
in Poland. Its leaders, however, are unwilling to take stronger action, because 
they do not want to side with the U.S. Says Bruce Kent, the C.N.D. head: “We 
will come in with the Americans when they will treat Turkey, Haiti and El Salva- 
dor the way they are treating Poland.” By far the strongest condemnation of the 
events in Poland was issued by the Dutch Inter-Church Peace Council, which 
had been one of the most effective peace groups that organized protests against 
the deployment of U.S. missiles. The council conceded that the situation in Po- 
land had been an enormous setback for the pacifist movement. Said Council 
Leader Mient-Jan Faber: “We were bewildered and outraged.” 
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POLAND 


World 





Did Solidarity Push Too Hard? 


Exiles and experts say no and blame the party's intransigence 


“Wy: protest the brutal breaking of 
workers’ strikes by the police 
| and army, the shooting of people, beat- 
ings, the internment of many thousands 
of people in prisons and camps.” With 
those searing words, more than 100 
prominent Polish intellectuals and artists 
last week denounced the martial law re- 
gime of General Wojciech Jaruzelski in a 
| petition sent to the nation’s parliament 
and Archbishop Jozef Glemp, the Roman 
Catholic primate 
In an open letter that circulated in 
Warsaw last week, ex-Communist Party 
Member Stefan Bratkowski, the former 
| head of the Association of Polish Journal- 
| ists, called for a “cease-fire” in the 


| “civil war” launched by “the authorities 
against their own population.” 





The men who brought down the union: Jaruzel 





tial law “isn’t bad” if it prevents civil war 
George Kennan, a former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, suggested that Poland's 
latest tragedy might have been avoided if 
only Solidarity had been content “to rest 
for a while on its laurels” instead of push- 
ing the “semiparalyzed Communist gov- 
ernment” to the wall 

Even in Poland, some Solidarity sym- 
pathizers have expressed doubts about 
the wisdom of the union’s course. Sitting 
in a comfortable country house near War- 
saw, a group of affluent Polish farmers 
last week discussed the union’s fate with a 
mixture of pity and reproach. “We are 
still for Solidarity,” said one man, “but 
unfortunately they should have had more 
patience.” His wife agreed: “It was too 
much, too fast.” 





a - 
ski (center, with dark glasses) flanked by members of the Military Council for National Salvation 


sion in Gdansk on Dec. 12, calling for a 
referendum on the competence of the 
Communist regime and a redefinition of 
Poland's military ties with Moscow 

Yet Solidarity’s defenders insist, and 
most Western experts agree, that the 
preparations to declare martial law had 
been occurring long before these events 
British diplomats and intelligence ana- 
lysts believe that Jaruzelski decided to de- 
clare martial law within a week after he 
became party leader last October. Po- 
land’s former Ambassador to Tokyo, 
Zdzislaw Rurarz, said after defecting to 
the US. last month that he had been in- 
structed in March 1981 to prepare for a 
declaration of martial law. That was just 
about the time of the Bydgoszcz incident, 
when police beatings of some union mem- 
bers threatened to spark a general strike 
until Walesa engineered a last-minute 
compromise. Says Piotr Naimski, a 
founder of the KOR dissident group and 
now a spokesman for the New York 
City-based Committee in Support of Soli- 
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An unleashing of forces and aspirations in the society that in the end were beyond the control of anyone 


Poland's Catholic bishops, mean- 
while, drafied a strongly worded message 
of their own, to be read from 12,300 pul- 
pits. Demanding an end to the military 
crackdown, and the liberation of some 
5,000 Solidarity union members and sym- 
pathizers, the bishops warned the au- 
thorities that “infringement on the right 
of freedom leads to protests, rebellion and 
even to civil war.” 

It remains to be seen what effect such 
admonitiors can have on a regime that 
cited protests, rebellion and impending 
civil war as its reasons for declaring mar- 
tial law in the first place on Dec. 13. That 
argument could easily be dismissed as the 
rationalization of a cynical and brutal 
Communist regime. But the view that Sol- 
idarity went too far has been echoed by 
some respected Western observers and 
commentators 

“Change, too, has its limits,” charged 
Bundestag Member Freimut Duve, a 
member of West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt's Social Democratic 
Party. “Lech Walesa should have recog- 
nized them long ago.” Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau stated that mar- 


Last week, as the martial law regime 
decreed the biggest consumer price hikes 
in Poland’s postwar history and Jaru- 
zelski prepared to outline his future pro- 
grams before parliament, Solidarity ac- 
tivists operating abroad angrily defended 
the union from charges of extremism 
Said Severin Blumstein, 35, a member of 
a Paris-based group of Solidarity exiles 
“It’s amazing! To have democratic coun- 
tries question the right of other countries 
to that very same democracy they take 
for granted strikes me as a cynical 
viewpoint.” 


N 0 one could deny that the union had 
made some tactical mistakes. The 
open letter that encouraged free union 
movements throughout the Soviet bloc 
last Sept. 9 was unnecessarily provoca- 
tive. The hotheaded statements on “con- 
frontation” by union leaders gathered in 
Radom on Dec. 3, including Walesa, 
proved to be a propaganda gold mine 
when authorities broadcast carefully edit- 
ed tapes of the bugged meeting. Even 
more useful to the government was the 
resolution adopted at Solidarity’s last ses- 
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darity: “The government decided after 
Bydgoszcz that there was no way to com- 
promise with Solidarity and that the 
union represented a direct threat to its 
power.” 

Some analysts speculate that the gov- 
ernment may even have infiltrated agents | 
into Solidarity to encourage provocative 
actions and thus create an alibi for declar- 
ing martial law. But that theory is dis- 
counted by Piotr Gmaj, who heads a Soli- 
darity exile organization in Zurich. Gmaj 
notes that Solidarity’s leaders were all | 
elected at the grass-roots level, where 
“everybody knows everybody else and 
knows who is to be trusted.” 

Even if no specific union action 
brought on martial law, it could still be 
argued that Solidarity’s overall evolution 
made the crackdown inevitable. There is 
no question that as the months wore on, 
Solidarity took on a much more political 
role than the government or its own lead- 
ers Originally envisaged. But that was not 
necessarily the result of union excesses 

Walesa and his fellow labor leaders 
had no intention of interfering with the 


| government in the wake of the Gdansk 
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company. 
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| accords that first recognized the union’s 
rights in August 1980. Solidarity saw itself 
as a mass movement that represented 
Polish society and sought to make the 
authorities accountable to the people— 
particularly in the economic domain, 
where the government's failure was so 
spectacular. 


political tensions was not Solidarity’s ex- 
cessive ambition but the rapidly deterio- 
rating economic crisis. Although the re- 
gime blamed that on the strikes, they in 
fact accounted for only 1.7% of all lost 
workdays in the first three-quarters of 
1981. The main problem was that the 
government, alarmed by the near col- 
lapse of Communist Party authority, re- 
sisted all economic reform and refused to 
yield any real power during the stone- 
walling negotiations with Solidarity. 

One sign of the government's bad 
faith was that it waited until after the 
crackdown to carry out its first significant 
economic “reform”: price hikes of up to 
400% on food and other necessities. Soli- 
darity had previously agreed that subsi- 
dized food prices would have to rise, but 
the government had refused to grant 
what the union was asking in exchange: 
the right to monitor economic data. Says 
Andrzej Wolowski, who formerly direct- 
ed Solidarity’s international relations and 
now lives in Paris: “Things would not 
have got so tense politically if the govern- 
ment had accepted our practical sugges- 
tions. But they took them as a threat.” 

Could Solidarity have survived by be- 
ing more moderate, consolidating its 
initial gains and accepting half a loaf? 
Probably not. There was no way a Marx- 
ist-Leninist regime could have tolerated 
an independent entity whose very exis- 
tence challenged the party’s monopoly of 
power. Accepting even a moderate Soli- 
darity meant ceasing to be a Communist 
State. At the same time, Solidarity’s cre- 
ation unleashed aspirations in Polish so- 
ciety that were beyond anyone’s control. 
Conflict was unavoidable. 


T* party’s increasing disarray pre- 
vented it from either smashing Soli- 
darity or reaching an understanding with 
the union. Finally the regime’s only stable 
and disciplined institution—the mili- 
tary—had to step in and do what the par- 
ty itself could not. As one West European 
diplomat in Warsaw puts it, “Solidarity 
had become the country, and the country 
had said, ‘Enough!’ There was no way to 
dominate it except through martial law.” 
“The only way to save the union,” 
says Solidarity’s Gmaj, “would have been 
to allow it to fall under Communist Party 
control, but that would have destroyed 
the essence of Solidarity.” In the end, Sol- 
idarity remained true to its democratic 
values. And so, in the name of very 
different values, the regime had to stran- 
gle it. —By Thomas A. Sancton. Reported by 
Erik Amfitheatrof/Warsaw and Gregory H. 
Wierzynski/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Koivisto: no change in Soviet relations 
FINLAND 


Favorite Son 


| Koivisto wins the presidency 





he touch was perfect. While they were 

counting the votes, he was playing a 
rugged game of volleyball, which was ex- 
actly the kind of unassuming conduct that 
the Finns had grown to expect of him and 
which they much admire. When the tally 
was completed, Mauno Koivisto, 58, the 
son of a carpenter and the holder of a 
Ph.D. in sociology, last week won 50.1% 
of the vote, enough to be assured of 
becoming his country’s next President 
when Finland’s 30l-member electoral 
college meets this week. Then Koivisto 
will officially succeed Urho Kaleva Kek- 
konen, 81, who resigned in October be- 
cause of crippling arteriosclerosis after 
leading Finland for a quarter-century. 

Koivisto is the first Social Democrat 
to be elected President in Finland, but 
party labels mean little in a country in 
which all major factions back the welfare 
State. What won the election for Koivisto 
was his likable image as a modest and oc- 
casionally irreverent individualist. Once a 
dock worker, he rose to become governor 
of the powerful Bank of Finland. Koivisto 
served two terms as Prime Minister, ap- 
pointed by a man who was his opposite in 
temperament, the autocratic and short- 
tempered Kekkonen. 

In domestic affairs, Koivisto tends to 
be austerity-minded (he calls himself a 
conservative Social Democrat). In foreign 
affairs, he is expected to do nothing to al- 
ter the foundation of his nation’s policy: 
its close working relationship with the So- 
viet Union, an intimacy that has made 
“Finlandization” an operative word in ev- 
ery diplomat’s vocabulary. During his 
campaign, Koivisto said that “stable and 
confidential relations with the Soviet 
Union have been and will be the central 
element of Finland’s foreign policy.” In 
Finland, no serious and prudent candi- 
date could make any other pledge. & 
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Torture by Diet 


New ordeal for Shcharansky 


he 400 Jews who gathered in a Jerusa- 

lem park last week to commemorate 
the 34th birthday of Soviet Dissenter 
Anatoli Shcharansky were more in a 
mood for lamentation than for celebra- 
tion. The group, which included his wife 
Avital, discussed Shcharansky’s new or- 
deals in prison, then trudged through the 
city on a pilgrimage to the Western Wall, 
where prayers were offered for Shcha- 
ransky’s health, his release from captivity 
and his arrival in Israel. 

The ceremony reflected renewed con- 
cern about Shcharansky, who became a 
world-renowned political prisoner and a 
symbol of official Soviet anti-Semitism 
following his well-publicized trial in 1978. 
A champion of human rights in the 
U.S.S.R., he had been made the victim of 
a trumped-up treason case. Shcharansky 
was accused of spying for the U.S. and 
sentenced to three years in prison and ten 
in a hard-labor camp, despite his denial 
and President Jimmy Carter's categorical | 
refutation of the charges. 

For the past year, the Soviets have sin- 
gled him out for punishment by slow star- 
vation. After a closely monitored two- 
hour meeting with Shcharansky in early 
January his mother, Ida Milgrom, report- 
ed: “He looked so pale and so thin. For one 
year he has been starving. If he remains in 
this present situation he won't survive.” 





uring 1981, Shcharansky was often 

kept ona 1,300- to 1,400-calorie meat- 
less diet consisting of some fish, cabbage, 
potatoes, bread and cereal, plus minute 
amounts of flour, oil and tomato paste. 
On alternate days he received only bread, 
hot water and salt. Shcharansky, who 
weighed about 134 Ibs. at the time of his 
arrest in 1977, was down to about 110 Ibs. 
He was hospitalized for 33 days at the end 
of the summer. According to his mother, 
Shcharansky was subsequently sentenced 
to spend three more years in prison in- 
stead of spending this time in labor camp. 

The persecution of Shcharansky is 
part of a pattern of increasingly severe 
treatment of dissidents, Jews and other 
ethnic minorities that has coincided with 
the deterioration of U.S.-Soviet relations. 
Soviet leaders have increased the arrests 
of dissidents and cut back drastically on 
the number of Jews allowed to emigrate. 
By the end of 1981 emigration had 
dropped to an average of 380 people a 
month, an 82% decline over the previous 
two years. One of those allowed to emi- 
grate earlier was Avital Shcharansky, 31, 
who met Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig during his trip to Israel two weeks 
ago. He promised her that he would raise 
Shcharansky’s case with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko when they 
meet in Geneva this week. 8 
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FRANCE 


Investigators examining the body of Lieut. Colonel Charles Ray after the shooting in Pari 





Murder on Boulevard Emile-Augier 


An American diplomat is another victim of terrorism 


civilian clothes headed down the staid 
Boulevard Emile-Augier on his way to 
work at the U.S. embassy in Paris. Quiet- 
ly, a man with a dark complexion and 
frizzy hair began to follow him. Before 
Lieut. Colonel Charles Robert Ray, 43, 
could reach his metallic blue Chevrolet 
with diplomatic plates, he was killed by a 
single shot that struck him in the back of 
the neck. The killer, who was glimpsed by 
several witnesses, ran down the quiet ave- 
nue and disappeared into a 
crowd of commuters 

Except for the outcome, 
the attack on Ray resem- 
bled an assault last Novem- 
ber on another US. diplo- 
mat in Paris, Embassy 
Chargé d’ Affaires Christian 
Chapman. But Chapman 
had been lucky enough to 
spot his Arab assailant in 
time and had escaped a fu- 
sillade of shots by ducking 
behind his car. Security for U.S. embassy 
personne! had been strengthened after the 
attempt on Chapman’s life. But Ray, who 
was one of four assistant military attachés 
did not have enough rank in the 400- 
member embassy hierarchy to rate the 
special protection of a French police car 
that today follows top officials, or the use 
of an embassy car and driver 

Who killed Ray? Not the assailant 
who shot at Chapman, apparently, since 
the descriptions of the two men do not 
match. In Beirut, a previously unknown 
group calling itself the Lebanese Army 
Revolutionary Faction claimed credit for 
“executing” the officer because of Ameri- 


| 
he husky U.S. Army officer dressed in 
| 





Ray 
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can “crimes” against the Lebanese people. 
Western intelligence officials did not 
know whether the group was an offshoot 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
a hit squad from Libya or some other Arab 
country, or indeed whether the report was 
simply a hoax 

The Ray case illustrated once again 
the growing problem of defending U.S 
diplomats abroad against the threat of ab- 
duction or assassination. Some two dozen 
U.S. embassies abroad have been special- 
ly fortified against mob assault, and 
stepped-up security measures are being 
used to protect officials living in diplo- 
matic compounds. But U‘S. officials ad- 
mit that it is next to impossible to give 24- 
hour security to people living in private 
apartments, such as Ray, Chapman and 
Brigadier General James Dozier, who was 
abducted by the Red Brigades in Italy on 
Dec. 17. Officials in Rome said last week 
that they saw no link between the Ray 
murder and the Dozier kidnaping 

The continuing search produced no 
solid clues to Dozier’s whereabouts, but 
did lead to the discovery of some fascinat- 
ing details about a Red Brigades plan to 
attack the congress of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party on Jan. 22. Police learned 
that the Brigades had scheduled the raid 
for 1:30 p.m., the hour when live television 
coverage had been due to begin. While 
about 15 terrorists would throw grenades 
and spray the delegates with machine-gun 
fire, according to the plan, one of their 
comrades was supposed to dash before a 
TV camera to read a political manifesto to 
a horrified nation. Police arrested the ter- 
rorists who were to launch the attack, and 
the congress met as planned 7 





MIDDLE EAST 

. 
Islamic Fervor 
Fundamentalism on campus 


— n the name of God, this is our start- 
ing point.” So proclaimed the large, 
white handbills attached last week to 
walls, bulletin boards and trees on the 
campus of Bir Zeit University in the Is- 
raeli-occupied West Bank. The message 
continued: “The Islamic trend should be 
permitted to spread, particularly in Pales- 
tine. The Communists and the trouble- 
makers, the enemies of Islam, have made 
many attempts to disturb our active life at 
the university.” The spokesmen of the 
“Islamic trend” were identified at the 
bottom of the page as the Islamic-con- 
trolled student councils of Najah Univer- 
sity in Nablus, Hebron College in Hebron 
and eight other student groups in the 
West Bank and Gaza 

In one of the more remarkable devel- 
opments on the West Bank since the Is- 
raeli occupation began 14 years ago, stu- 
dent supporters of a Khomeini-type 
Islamic fundamentalism are challenging 
the hitherto undisputed dominance of the 
leftists within the intellectual leadership 
of Palestinian nationalism. In essence, 
the fundamentalists object to the P.L.O 
goal of forming a secular state. Demand- 
ed a student handbill with a rhetorical 
flourish: “Why should we not respond to 
the leader of this community, Muham- 
mad, who said: ‘Say there is no God but 
God, and we shall prevail’?” 

Within hours, the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization or its sympathizers re- 
sponded with notices that condemned 
“the crimes committed by the Muslim 
brothers at nationalist Najah Universi- 
ty.” It hailed the P.L.O. as “the sole repre- 
sentative of our people” and concluded 
“Glory to the martyrs of the Palestinian 
revolution.” 





he poster war reflected the animosity 

between the predominantly secular 
political leadership of the P.L.O. on the 
West Bank and the fast-growing Islamic 
movement among students. The ex- 
change was triggered by an ugly riot at 
the five-year-old Najah University on 
Jan. 9 when, for perhaps the first time on 
the West Bank, the targets of a mob of 
Arab students were not Israeli soldiers 
but fellow students and faculty members 
Among the grievances of the Islamic fun- 
damentalist protesters was the recent re- 
instatement of four leftist instructors who 
had previously been dismissed, in part for 
their political views. The university has 
remained closed since the riot 

The signs of fundamentalist rena- 
scence are widespread on campus. At Bir 
Zeit, where Muslims claim the support of 
well over a third of the students, the Mus- 
lims tend to organize themselves tightly 
around such communal activities as 
studying the Koran, praying and fasting 
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Traditional dress at Bir Zeit University 


At Najah most of the female students 
wear the ankle-length dresses and head 
scarves favored by religious Muslim 
women. In a sparsely furnished off-cam- 
pus room last week, several earnest stu- 
dents explained their new-found beliefs 
to TIME Jerusalem Bureau Chief David 
Aikman. Said Samir Namir, 21, a Middle 
East studies and political science major: 
“We are trying to return to the origins of 
Islam. In the past 100 years, all of the 
non-Islamic solutions attempted in the 
Arab world have failed.” Added bearded 
Ziad Hamdan, 21: “Islam is the only solu- 
tion to the problem of Palestine. The Ko- 
ran predicted the creation of a Jewish 
State 1,400 years ago, and also its con- 
quest by Muslims.” 

Many West Bankers attribute the 
new Islamic movement not only to the 
anti-leftist backlash but to a more pro- 
found disillusionment with aspects of 
Western culture, such as movies, drinking 
and the changing relationship between 
the sexes, that have been imported into 
the West Bank since 1967. Says Ribhi 
Abu-Sinanah, dean of Hebron Polytech- 
nic: “The Arab countries have been open 
to Western culture. This openness has re- 
sulted in nothing positive. We have been 
defeated.” In general agreement, an Is- 
raeli political scientist remarks: “To some 
extent this phenomenon is the result of a 
widespread despair. The Palestinians 
don’t want us, they're terrified of the 
P.L.O., they don’t like the Jordanians, so 
this is a way of entering a shell. It is an 
area that Israel can’t really touch.” 

For the moment, Israeli authorities 
seem to derive a certain relish from the 
Arab-vs.-Arab unrest. But they realize 
that a militant fundamentalism, implaca- 
bly opposed to Israeli control, would 
make their long-term occupation of the 
area much more difficult. Says one Israeli 
official on the West Bank: “If this devel- 
ops, it will be hell.” & 
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SOVIET UNION 


Battle of the Booklets 


Moscow tries for parity in the arms propaganda race 


Loew illustrated with four-color 
photographs, vivid maps and authori- 
tative-looking charts, the glossy 78-page 


| 


booklet could well have been produced on | 
| ern Europe; there are about 6,000. It is 


Madison Avenue. Instead it came from 
Moscow’s stolid Military Publishing 
House. Whence the Threat to Peace is the 
Soviet Union’s rejoinder to the Reagan 
Administration's slick 99-page analysis, 


armed forces is listed at “close to 3 million 
servicemen,” when in fact it is 2,049,100. | 
The Soviets say that there are more than 
7,000 tactical nuclear warheads in West- | 


claimed, correctly, that the U.S. defense | 
budget rose 13% betweer 1978 and 1980. 
But Moscow's pamphlet coes not mention 


| that for the two previous years U.S. de- 


released last September, of Moscow’s stra- | 


tegic and conventional arms buildup. 
Many of the claims made in the Soviet 
booklet are false, but the production rep- 


resents a quantum leap in Moscow's mas- | 


tery of military propaganda. 

Whence the Threat aims to show that 
the US. and its “bellicose partners” are 
upsetting the global military balance and 
seeking the means to start a nuclear war. 
The claim is nonsense, but the Soviets 
make skillful use of statements by Ronald 
Reagan and Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig, and of unclassified Western military 
data, to get their spurious message across. 

Moscow’s pamphlet is organized along 
roughly the same lines as its American in- 
spiration: it is almost the same size (8 in. by 
10 in.) and has a sequence of chapters as- 
sessing U.S. military capabilities and the 
East-West balance. It is replete with statis- 
tics culled from Western sources; the Sovi- 
ets almost never reveal their own military 
data. In one respect, Whence the Threat is 
even superior to its U.S. counterpart: the 
Soviets were able to print actual photo- 
graphs, which are readily available, of 
such new American weapons as the B-1 
strategic bomber and the M-1 battle tank. 
The U.S. booklet, Sovier Military Power, 
used artists’ renderings of satellite photo- 
graphs of Soviet weapons. The Soviet ef- 
fort contains many distortions and a few 
outright lies. The total strength of the U.S. 


| not grow at all in the mid-1970s. 





fense spending rose a mere 3%, and it did | 


The key failing of the Soviet docu- 
ment, which was also a weakness of the 
Reagan Administration’s effort, is that it 
does not address U.S. and Soviet forces in 
comparative terms. Thus much is said 
about the U.S.’s Ohio-class Trident sub- 
marine, but nothing about the U.S.S.R.’s 
new Typhoon equivalent; much about the 
B-1 bomber, but nothing about a new So- 
viet strategic bomber under development. 
The Soviets term the U.S. space shuttle a 
“space attack system,” but omit mention 
of their own orbiting “killer” satellite. 


erhaps the most startling charge in 

the booklet is that “the Pentagon’s 
strategic plans focus on striking the first, 
pre-emptive blow” in a nuclear war. The 
exact opposite is true. This assertion is fol- 
lowed by the claim that the U.S. wants to 
“evade destructive retaliation” by fighting 
a “limited nuclear war in Europe.” Soviet 
military capabilities, on the other hand, 
are described as “of a strictly defensive 
nature.” No one who knows the true mili- 
tary statistics will take the Soviet pam- 
phlet seriously, but that is beside the 
point. The purpose is to deceive the un- 
knowing. And for that, concedes one 
Western diplomat in Moscow, Whence 
the Threat to Peace is “a damned good 
piece of propaganda.” 





% ‘re 


Map purporting to show American military reach; sampilet pace inset 





Despite distortions and outright lies, “damned good” propaganda. 
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| Economy & Business 


Labor’s Tough New World 





With unemployment rising, Job security is now the top demand of unions 


| 

The labor market is imperfect. When 
| there is a considerable increase in unem- 
| ployment, do wages drop as they would ina 
| competitive market? History answers no. 


generation of college economics 
students learned that maxim from 
the classic textbook by Paul Sam- 
uelson. Labor unions had become so 
strong, the reasoning went, that they had 
virtually repealed the law of supply and 
demand as it applies to jobs and wages 
Even in difficult economic times, unions 


| UNEASY RIDER 


An example of what labor faces: 
the three-year collapse of 
American-made new-car sales 











TIME Chart by Nigel Holmes 


would prefer to sacrifice jobs rather than 
relinquish hard-won gains in salaries or 
benefits. During the 1973-75 recession, 


the worst since the Great Depression, | 


layoffs so that they would not have to 
give up what they won in past wage 
negotiations. 

Labor-management relations, how- 
ever, are now undergoing a radical trans- 
formation. The change has been brought 
on by the recession that has put 9.5 mil- 
lion Americans out of work and is expect- 
ed to push the January unemployment 
rate above the postwar record of 9%. 
Faced with the wholesale loss of jobs on 
the shop floor or in airplane cabins, labor 
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| 

many workers went on strike or suffered 
| 

| 


has made job security, not pay, its pri- 
mary concern. At the same time, busi- 
nesses suffering from sluggish sales have 
begun to bargain away some traditional 
management prerogatives in exchange 
for cuts in labor costs. 

Figures released last week gave no 
sign of an early end to the business slump 
that is now seven months old. The Com- 
merce Department reported that the gross 
national product fell at a steep 5.2% an- 
nual rate during the last three months of 

1981, the biggest drop since the 








9.9% decline during the second quarter of 
1980. In the construction industry, one of 
the hardest-hit sectors of the economy, 
housing starts last year were at an annual 
rate of only 1.1 million, the lowest in 35 
years. Early signs for 1982 are not much 
more encouraging. Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan predicted last week that 
the G.N.P. will fall at an annual rate of 
about 2% in the first quarter. 

Labor unions have already begun 
making substantial concessions in an at- 


tempt to safeguard jobs. Chrysler workers | 


in the-past two years have accepted bene- 
fit cuts and deferred pay increases 
amounting to $1.1 billion. Employees of | 





pay cut, and pilots have agreed to fly ten 
extra hours a month, five of them without 
pay. Nine union locals at Uniroyal rubber 
plants have accepted a new contract that 
calls for sacrifices of $54.9 million over 
three years. The United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers Union that represents 
meat packers has agreed to defer some 
cost of living benefits in exchange for 
safeguards against plant closings. Says 
Union Official Walter Davis: “We and ev- 
erybody else are concerned about job 
security. 

One clear sign of labor's new mood is 
its willingness to begin bargaining well 
before existing contracts run out. Nor- 
mally, negotiators need the pressure of a 
final contract expiration and a strike 
threat before they finally come to terms. 
No longer. Says Professor Danie] Mitch- 
ell, director of the Institute of Industrial 


| Relations at the University of California 








at Los Angeles: “Both sides realize that 
they are in serious economic difficulties, 
and it would be imprudent on either side 
to allow things to drag on and run into an 
impasse and a possible strike.” 


he best evidence of the changed la- 

bor atmosphere is the new agree- 

ment between the Teamsters union | 
and 284 major trucking companies. When | 
the Teamsters last negotiated a contract | 
in 1979, its 270,000 members went out on 
strike for ten days. The union then won 
national pay increases of 35% over three 
years, which pushed the wage of an aver- | 
age worker to $12.78 an hour. 

The situation this year was entirely 
different. The truckers union faced a 
weakened industry in which unionized 
companies have been losing business to 
nonunion competitors. More than 100,000 
Teamsters have lost their jobs because of 
layoffs and business failures. Before the 
talks began, Teamsters President Roy 
Williams vowed that he would be “rea- 
sonable” in bargaining for the new con- 
tract. The union started negotiations on 
Dec. 1 and talks concluded two weeks 
ago, well in advance of the March 31 expi- 
ration of the existing contract. 

Details of the agreement began to 
leak out last week prior to ratification by 
workers and trucking companies. Cost of 
living increases have been cut from twice 
a year to once a year. A portion of the 
workers’ inflation adjustment will be used 
to pay for health and welfare benefits; at 
present the trucking companies bear the 
entire cost. The union is also reported to 


Braniff Airways last March took a 10% have agreed in some cases to drop an 
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expensive work rule that required long- 
| distance truck drivers to bring freight to 
terminals for separate delivery by city 
drivers. 

The path of the United Auto Workers 
and Detroit’s carmakers toward early 
agreement on a new contract has not 
been as smooth. In a historic “agreement 
in principle,” the U.A.W. and General 
Motors said in early January that they 
would try to find new savings in labor 
costs. The goal is to pass them along to 
consumers in the form of reduced car 
| prices to stimulate slumping sales (see 
chart). Last week after nine days of inten- 
sive talks, U.A.W. President Douglas 
Fraser announced solemnly: “I regret to 
inform you that we have been unable to 
reach a settlement.” 

Bargaining broke down over specific 
details of job security, reductions in wages 
and benefits, and the duration of a new 
contract. But there was clearly an incen- 
tive for both sides to start talking again 


negotiator for General Motors: “I don’t 
think the industry can wait. We need 
something now.” Late last week U.A.W. 
Officials voted to resume negotiations 
where they had left off early this week. 

At the end of January, 349,000 
autoworkers were on temporary or per- 
manent layoff, and 21 plants were closed. 
Still, time is on the side of the union. In- 





soon. Said Alfred S. Warren Jr., the chief 





dustry observers think that GM badly 
needs an agreement to bring down the 
prices of its new cars, which now average 
a stunning $11,200. It has already prom- 
ised customers that it would make price 
cuts retroactive to Jan. 13, the day after 
the agreement with the union was 
reached. Auto sales are expected to be 
very slow until a deal is struck. Com- 
plained a top auto company executive: 
“The agreement in principle and the re- 
cess of talks have hurt the whole industry. 
When GM puts the market on hold, the 
rest of us go on hold too.” 


ord was not part of the initial secret 

negotiations between the auto- 

workers and GM, and refused to 
accept their agreement. Ford in separate 
talks is said to be willing to bargain on the 
issue of subcontracted work that it gives 
to non-U.A.W. or foreign suppliers, 
which is one of the union's chief worries. 
It also put forward what the company 
touts as an attractive profit-sharing plan. 
Said one leading U.A.W. official: “There 
are some totally new concepts relating to 


job security.” In return, Ford wants re- 


ductions in the number of paid days off 
for autoworkers and other cuts in labor 
costs. 

Ford’s employees seem likely to make 
some concessions to the company. Says 
Walt Humphrey, a transmission worker 


| 





at Ford’s Louisville assembly plant: “I'm 
willing to show the American people that 
we are ready to sacrifice. It might swing | 
them back to American products.” GM 
workers, however, appear to be taking a 
harder line. Says Pete Kelly, a wood- 
model maker at the GM tech center in 
Warren, Mich., and a leader of dissident 
U.A.W. members: “If we give concessions 
now, they will automate that much faster 
and there will be more workers out of jobs. 
It started at Chrysler. We want to stop it 
at GM.” 

Last week's stalled auto industry ne- 
gotiations demonstrate that labor unions 
are hardly willing to forsake their historic 
demands. Another example of this is the 
refusal by employees at American Air- 
lines to accept a wage freeze. Observes 
former Labor Secretary W.J. Usery Jr.: 
“Those who think the labor movement is 
fading away are very mistaken.” 

In 1922 H.L. Mencken wrote: 
“Unionism seldom, if ever, uses such pow- 
er as it has to insure better work; almost 
always it devotes a large part of that pow- 
er to safeguarding bad work.” That is no 
longer true. Unions today are showing 
that they understand that their coopera- | 
tion is necessary in the drive to return the 
U.S. economy to steady, noninflationary 
growth. —By Alexander L. Taylor lll. Reported | 
by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Paul A. | 












Battling for Survival 


T iny American Motors Corp. quietly became the first U. S. 
auto company to seek formally to reopen its labor con- 
tracts in November, when it asked its 16,000 hourly workers 
to make wage concessions that would save the company $150 
million. The automaker, which has only 2% of the domestic 
market, has lost some $300 million over the past two years. 
While cuts in wages and benefits are important to restore 
General Motors and Ford to financial health, they could 
mean the survival of American Motors. 

France’s state-owned Régie Nationale des Usines Re- 
nault has put $350 million into AMC since 1979, and now 
controls 46% of the company. Having paid the piper, Re- 
nault seems determined to call the tune. Two weeks ago, Ger- 
ald C. Meyers stepped down from his post as AMC’s chair- 
man and chief executive officer. Former AMC President W. 
Paul Tippett Jr., 49, will become chairman, and José J. De- 





José Dedeurwaerder, left, and W. Paul Tippett Jr. at an auto show 
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deurwaerder, who formerly ran one of Renault’s major plants 
in France, is the new president, Wags in Detroit are already 
referring to AMC as Franco-American Motors. 

The firm’s fortunes are continuing to worsen. Daily sales 
dwindled to only 286 cars during the first ten days of the year, 
compared with the already depressed level of 350 a year ago. 
The drop in AMC’s sales for all of 1981 was the sharpest of 
any American carmaker. 

The company has embarked on a series of dramatic 
moves to meet its financial crisis. Last November it copied a 
tactic used by Chrysler and delayed payments to some two 
dozen major suppliers. AMC executives also completed ne- 
gotiations with bankers to keep open the company’s vital 
$250 million line of credit. The automaker must raise $1 bil- 
lion over the next four years to keep its car- and engine- 
development program rolling. 

The financial moves and wage concessions should enable 
AMC to stay on track with plans to introduce this fall a 
make-or-break American version of the highly successful 
Renault 9. That subcompact made its debut last year in Eu- 
rope under the direction of Dedeurwaerder. 

Renault is unlikely to back away now from its commit- 
ment to AMC. Renault needs the American firm's manufac- 
turing and distribution facilities to compete in the US., 
which has become the key theater in an automotive battle 
that carmakers are waging around the world. Says Arvid 
Jouppi, a Detroit-based automobile industry analyst: “The 
great prize for Renault is to become one of the surviving 
world companies. If they lost North America, they would im- 
mediately be out of the big league. They realize, as do the Jap- 
anese, that the American market is a pear! without price.” 

But unless AMC sales pick up dramatically, the company 
may be forced to go back to Renault and ask for still more 
money. The French company is likely to grant such a request 
only in return for more control over the American company, 
whose name seems increasingly appropriate. 
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Economy & Business 


Tempers Rising over Trade | 





Washington insists that Japan open up its market to foreigners 


ast year the battle was over automo- 

biles and trucks. Now Japan and the 
other major industrial countries are head- 
ing for an even more serious collision. At 
issue this time is whether or not Japan's 
byzantine web of nontariff import barri- 
ers is really just disguised protectionism, 
and, if so, what should be done about it. 

Two weeks ago high-level trade offi- 
cials from the U.S., Canada, the European 
Community and Japan held two days of 
meetings in Key Biscayne, Fla. One of the 
messages of the session was a warning to 
Japan’s Minister of Trade and Industry, 
Shintaro Abe, that his country must open 
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U.S. economy now in a deepening reces- 
sion that is sending unemployment leap- 
ing, calls for retaliation are rising just as 
the Administration had warned, Says 
Deputy U.S. Trade Representative David 
MacDonald: “I see a crisis in late spring 
or summer. The problem is the closed 
Japanese market itself. We are not talking 
about the Japanese restraining exports, 
we are talking about them opening up 
their own domestic market.” 

The complaints against Japan are 
also coming from the industrial nations of 
Western Europe, which have found their 
own trade with Japan tilting increasingly 





Searching for a compromise that will avoid a dangerous round of tit-for-tat protectionism. | 


its market to more imports. Abe replied 
that Japan would take “drastic” action 
before the end of the month to make it 
easier for the U.S. and other countries to 
sell their products in Japan 

Last week Abe jetted to Washington, 
where he heard the same story from Presi- 
dent Reagan, Secretary of State Alexan- 
der Haig, U.S. Trade Representative Wil- 
liam Brock and other top Administration 
officials. According to American esti- 
mates, the value of Japanese exports to 
the U.S. grew last year by 23%, to $37.7 
billion, in part because of the strength of 
the US. dollar, which encouraged im- 
ports and discouraged exports. Indeed, 
American exports to Japan increased by 
only about 4%, to $21.5 billion 
Since taking office a year ago, the Ad- 
ministration has struggled to convince Ja- 
pan that it must open up its domestic mar- 
ket to more foreign imports if it wants to 
head off tit-for-tat protectionism in the 
| U.S. Progress has come slowly. With the 
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in Tokyo’s favor. Says a top Common 
Market official in Brussels: “Of course 
the Japanese sense that something has to 
be done. But getting them to open up 
their markets is like starting a car 
with a flat battery on a cold winter's 
day. It grinds for a while, and then it 
just stops.” 

What angers U.S. and European offi- 
cials is not the marketing prowess of Japa- 
nese exporters, but the complex regula- 
tions that hamper foreign businessmen in 
Japan. Examples abound. An American | 
maker of aluminum baseball bats was de- 
veloping a good market for his product un- 
til the Japanese softball association ruled 
that his bats could not be used in tourna- 
ment play. Reason: the label stamped on 
them supposedly made them defective 
Companies selling products in aerosol 
spray cans complain that their cans must 
be 25% thicker in Japan than anywhere 
else in the world. Moreover, the outfit 
that inspects the incoming aerosol prod- 





ucts is a prime Japanese spray-can maker 

One reason that U.S. automakers last 
year sold only 7,742 cars in Japan (vs. Jap- 
anese car sales of 1.9 million vehicles in 
the U.S.) is a host of design and safety 
standards that force expensive changes in 
virtually every foreign-made car imported 
into the country. During the year, Gener- 
al Motors sold a total of only 612 Cadil- 
lacs in Japan, partly because changes in 
such items as headrests, safety reflectors 
and electrical wiring push the cost of a ve- 


| hicle to more than $40,000 


Although the Suzuki government has 
pledged to chop away at some of the more 
egregious nontariff barriers, there are 
thousands of import restrictions that per- 
meate life and society in Japan. Says one 
Japanese businessman candidly: “Consid- 
er the inspector who has been sitting at 
the dock in Yokohama saying no for 40 
years. He is going to find it very hard sud- 
denly to start saying yes just because some 
politician in Tokyo says it is the new 
policy.” 


apanese officials correctly point out 
that at least some of the blame for lag- 
ging US. exports to Japan belongs with 
American businesses. Traditionally, U.S. 
companies have never felt a strong urge to | 
export, since all the sales they needed 
could be found in the vast U.S. domestic 
market. Japan, for example, has 13 times 
as many people employed in export busi- 
nesses as the U.S., and six times as many 
export trading offices. While Japan has a 
small army of English-speaking business- 
men in the U.S. studying the American | 
market and tailor-making products to sell 
in the U.S., American businesses have not 
made the same efforts to sell in Japan 
That country is quickly becoming a mar- 
ket of wealthy consumers that would be | 
attracted to American products. A new | 
study shows that by the year 2000 the per | 
capita income in Japan will be $21,540 or 
20% higher than that of the U.S 
Unless the Japanese open their mar- | 


| kets to U.S. businessmen, pressure for se- 


vere restrictions on Japanese exports will 
grow. Senator John Danforth of Missouri 
is already drafting legislation that would 
cut Japanese access to the U.S. market if 
Tokyo does not reduce its barriers. Said 
Danforth: “To date, our method of deal- 
ing with the Japanese has been to com- 
plain, and the complaints have had only 
marginal success. I think Congress is go- 
ing to establish a mechanism that will 
provide reciprocity in trade.” 

Limits on trade could be very costly to 
American consumers. They would have a 
harder time buying imports, which are 
frequently less expensive, and the lack of 
foreign competition would permit domes- 
tic manufacturers to raise prices. None- 


| theless, American bitterness about what it 


considers unfair trading practices could 
force Washington to halt some Japanese 
imports —By Christopher Byron. Reported 
by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Edwin M. 
Reingold/Tokyo 
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| The Reel Thing 


| Coke’s Columbian connection 





ince he became chairman of Coca- 

Cola (1981 sales: more than $6 bil- 
lion) last March, Cuban-born Roberto 
Goizueta has added new life to the once 
staid and secretive company. He has revi- 
talized sales and marketing efforts and 
| erased a lead that Pepsi-Cola had opened 
in the crucial race for grocery store busi- 
ness. Last week he uncapped his most 
| stunning announcement: the Atlanta- 
based bottler will spend about $820 mil- 
lion in cash and stock to buy Columbia 
Pictures (1981 sales: $686.6 million). 

The deal will push Coke into the fore- 
front of the entertainment industry. It will 
give the firm access to Colum- 
bia’s studios and its library of 
3,000 films and 10,000 televi- 
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Chairman Roberto Goizueta 


sion programs. Five televi- 
sion stations and twelve radio 
stations that Columbia is 
buying are also part of the deal. 

The takeover is attractive to Colum- 
bia, the last of Hollywood's independent 
studios, because it provides access to 
Coke's vast reservoir of cash. Those funds 
will allow the film producer to compete 
with bigger rivals like Paramount and 
Universal Pictures. Both of those firms 
have already become subsidiaries of larger 
corporations that can provide the financ- 
ing for developing movies and TV shows. 

On Wall Street, however, investors did 
not generally think that Coke would go 
better with Columbia. The beverage firm’s 
stock dropped 2 points the day of the an- 
nouncement and 1% more the following 
day. Coca-Cola finished the week at 31%, 
compared with 34% the week before. Said 
the portfolio manager of one of the largest 
pension funds, who was without a Coke or 
a smile: “I think Coca-Cola’s paying too 
much, and I’m not excited about Colum- 

























bia.” The offer works out to about $70 a 
share for the movie firm, which had been 
trading for about $42 a share immediately 
before the merger was announced. 
Analysts also wondered what Coca- 


| Cola, which has promised not to interfere 















with Columbia’s management, knows 
about the entertainment business. Goi- 
zueta inists that his firm has already been 
in that field. Says he: “We felt entertain- 
ment made a lot of sense for Coca-Cola for 
the simple reason that we've been in the 
entertainment business for almost 100 
years. After all, we sell a little moment 
of pleasure, and that’s what entertain- 
ment is.” 

The Coke chairman also points out 
that he is acquiring a solid company that 
has been doing very well. Says he: “We're 
not buying a turnaround situation. We're 
buying a very successful oper- 
ation.” Frank Price, a former 
screenwriter who has headed 
Columbia’s motion picture 
division since 1979, is a 
sharp-eyed budget watcher in 
an era when studios spend 
$10 million on average per 
film and must earn back nearly three 
times that much just to break even. Co- 
lumbia’s recent big moneymakers include 
Kramer vs. Kramer, The Blue Lagoon and 
Stir Crazy. Among the TV hits it distrib- 
utes are Hart to Hart, Fantasy Island and 
Barney Miller. Says Roy Furman, a lead- 
ing film industry analyst: “Under Price, 
Columbia has had a greater percentage of 
hits on less cost per picture than any other 
studio.” 

Coca-Cola can test that record in May 
when Columbia releases Anvie. The film 
version of the Broadway musical cost $40 
million to make, and it will have to be a 
blockbuster to earn a profit. Regardless of 
how the film fares, however, Columbia 
and its shareholders now have less 
need for worry. In the soft-spoken Goi- 
zueta, they have found their own Daddy 
Warbucks. J 


Put to the Test 


Consumer Reports cuts back 





1936 testers for Consumer Re- 
ports magazine have been pinching, 
poking and probing just about everything 
Americans buy. Each month the maga- 
zine issues tersely worded critiques of 
toasters, breakfast cereals, cars and other 
products. But now the publication is un- 
dergoing public testing of its own. Finan- 
cial losses are growing and employee mo- 
rale is shrinking at the magazine’s 
headquarters in Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Making matters even worse, Consumer 
Reports has just lost its first libel 
case in more than 40 years of product 
testing. 

These setbacks come as policy feuds 
within the organization have boiled into 
the open. In December more than 80% of 
160 Newspaper Guild members signed a 
petition demanding the ouster of Rhoda 








H. Karpatkin as executive director of 
Consumers Union, the nonprofit publish- 
er of the magazine. The protesters were 
incensed over what they considered Kar- 
patkin’s shaky financial judgment. Their 
demand, however, was firmly rebuffed. 

The guild petition reflected the divi- 
sion that has bedeviled Consumers Union 
for about a decade. On one side are the so- 
called toaster testers, who want the organ- 
ization to stick to evaluating products. On 
the other are the activists, who have 
pushed Consumers Union into new direc- 
tions that include opening three public 
advocacy offices and launching Penny 
Power, a magazine aimed at elementary 
school children. The testers blame the ex- 
pansions for much of the organization's | 
$5.7 million deficit. 

Karpatkin, executive director since 
1974, insists that the new ventures are vi- 
tal to Consumers Union. She attributes 
the financial plight to the state of the 
economy and a postal rate increase that 
will cost the magazine an additional $2 
million per year. Says she: “The Reagan 
recession hit us, and our promotion re- 
sults softened in the first part of the fiscal 
year. The second thing was a massive 
postal increase.” 

Another heavy blow to Consumer Re- 
ports was the libel case. The verdict, 
which the organization is appealing, casts 
doubt on the maga- 
zine’s credibility. In 
the ruling, a federal 
court in Boston found 
that the periodical 
had “published a 
false statement of 
material fact with the 
knowledge that it 
was false or with 
reckless disregard of 
its truth or falsity.” 

The case in- 
volved the Bose 901 
loudspeaker _ pro- 
duced by Massachu- 
setts-based Bose Corp. Ina 1970article, the 
magazine labeled the speaker inferior, say- 
ing that the sound of “individual instru- 
ments heard through the Bose system 
seemed to grow to gigantic proportions and 
tended to wander about the room.” Bose 
challenged the article and won $115,296 
plus interest in damages. 

To halt its financial losses, Consumers 
Union dismissed 10% of its 250 employ- 
ees; trimmed Consumer Reports ten pages 
from its average of 60 pages; switched to 
cheaper paper and decreased the number 
of products sampled. It also told its advo- | 
cacy Offices to raise their own funds or | 
close their doors. 

Consumer Reports, though, is in no 
immediate danger of folding. It boasts a 
paid monthly circulation of 3 million, its 
highest level ever and an increase of near- | 
ly 11% over last year. The magazine, 
which has never accepted advertising, 
plans to stick to its basic format of 
reviewing six major types of products 
and reporting on an automotive test in 
every issue. a 
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Kerosene’s Rising Sun 





A sizzling way to beat high home-heating costs 


ed up with heating oil costs that ran to 

$1,000 a season even in relatively tem- 
perate Virginia, Betsy and Bob Smith of 
Richmond last fall invested $220 in a por- 
table kerosene heater. From the day they 
turned it on in their split-level home, their 
average oil consumption for central heat- 
ing began plunging, down to 77 gal., vs. 
180 to 200 normally. Says Betsy: “It’s 
working like a dream. It has half paid for 
itself already.” 

The Smiths do not regard themselves 
as members of an elite alternate-energy 
fraternity, as do many users of airtight 
wood stoves and expensive solar heating 
systems. But they are joining a new ener- 





Prices range from about $170 to $300 and 
up to $800 for very large models. With the 
heating season half over, the Houst & Son 
hardware store in Woodstock, N.Y., is 
sold out, and the manager has been told 
by his supplier that no more units will be 
forthcoming before spring. In Chicago, 
Kim Keebler, manager of Littman Bros., 
an energy store, says, “We can’t keep 
them in stock. Once we get them in, 
they're gone within days.” 

Feeding the market are breathtaking- 
ly high central-heating bills. The price of 
heating oil has gone up more than 100% 
since 1979, and the cost of natural gas 
more than 40%. Although homeowners 


Kero-Sun President William Litwin in Connecticut with his company’s hot products 








For 3 million Americans, a cheaper way to keep toes warm and fuel bills down 


gy movement. Roughly 3 million Ameri- 
cans will be turning on kerosene heaters 
in their houses this winter. By 1985, 8 mil- 
lion to 10 million U.S. households are ex- 
pected to own kerosene heaters to keep 
cold out and heating bills down. The new 
machines do not replace central heating 
but are used as space heaters to warm up 
just one or two rooms 

Distilled mainly from oil but refined 
also from coal, kerosene was widely used 
for lighting and to some extent for cook- 
ing and heating in 19th century America. 
It lost favor as a way to heat homes with 
the spread of natural gas, oil heat and ru- 
ral electrification in the 1950s. To Ameri- 
cans in their 40s and 50s, the smell of ker- 
osene still stirs Depression-era memories 
of farm-house living rooms with lino- 
leum-covered floors and bulky kerosene 
heaters from Sears or Montgomery Ward 
in the corner 

Kerosene heaters are now among the 
fastest selling appliances in the US. 


have been putting in new insulation, 
more efficient furnaces and caulking 
around doors and windows, fuel bills keep 
going up 

The new heaters are a far cry from the 
smelly potburners of old. Low-slung and 
liftable, they burn kerosene with near per- 
fect efficiency, meaning that nearly all 
their fuel is converted to heat. An aver- 
age-size heater putting out enough heat 
for a medium-size room on a moderately 
cold day will run for 19 hrs. on about $2 
worth of kerosene. 

The heaters stand free with no flue, 
although ventilation through an open 
door or window is recommended. They 
produce hardly any odor, although new 
out-of-the-box heaters generate a slight 
smell of oil and paint that their makers 
claim disappears after the first tankful of 
fuel is used up. All models have automatic 
shutoff devices to guard against fire if they 
are jarred or tipped over 

The new heaters are another import 
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| the "30s and ‘40s. The companies have 


from Japan. The Japanese developed the 
high-tech models in the 1950s to replace 
hazardous charcoal braziers that were 
used in 19 million Japanese homes for 
heating as well as cooking. Most of the 
machines are made by seven companies, 
including Matsushita Electric, Toshiba 
and Hitachi, and sold in the US. by elev- 
en distributing companies. 

Both the Americans and the Japanese 
were slow to recognize the potential of the 
U.S. market. The Japanese briefly consid- 
ered a heavy sales effort but abandoned 
the idea. It was felt that America’s cen- 
tral-heating mentality would not accept 
them. The man who brought the heaters 
to the U.S. was William Litwin, 51, a for- 
mer Pan Am pilot and president and 
founder of Kero-Sun in Kent, Conn., the 
largest U.S. seller of kerosene heaters 
(1981 revenues: about $100 million). In 
1975, while on a trip to his native Califor- 
nia, Litwin saw his first kerosene heater 
on a cousin’s cabin cruiser. Impressed, he 
went to Japan to see the manufacturer, 
Toyotomi, and persuaded the firm to pro- 
vide him with 200 heaters for a trial sale. 
He already ran a wood-stove shop in 
Kent. His wife Marcia came up with the 


name Kero-Sun 
a ising energy costs and Kero-Sun 

came together at precisely the right 
time. By the end of 1976, its first year, 
Kero-Sun had sold 6,000 heaters. Last 
year it imported 830,000. Litwin says that 
this year 1.5 million units in the nine 
Kero-Sun models will flow out of the com- 
pany’s four warehouses around the US. 
The company has 57 distributors and 
10,000 retail outlets in the U.S 

Litwin now has a gaggle of competi- 
tors, all importing Japanese heaters 
Some of the names: Aladdin, Radiant 
King and Turco. One of the main prob- 
lems faced by Litwin and the other im- 
porters has been to convince municipal- 
ities and state legislatures that the 
machines are safe, unlike the models of 


At the end of | 
1980, ten states had bans against kero- | 
sene heaters. Now only four do. Under- | 
writers’ Laboratories, which tests con- 
sumer products for safety, has given most 
of the heaters its approval 

The dangers with the heaters are not 
so much with the devices but with their 
incorrect use. If operated for long periods 
in rooms with no ventilation, asphyxia- 
tion can result from carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. Use of gasoline instead of kero- 
sene can cause explosions. Kerosene ad- 
vocates point out that if instructions are 
followed, the heaters are no less safe than 
toasters or power tools. Moreover, they 
say, in Tokyo, where 90% of the houses 
have kerosene heaters, there occur only 
some 7,000 fires a year. In New York 
City, with hardly any kerosene heaters, 
there are 128,000 fires. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Anne Constable /Atlanta and Robert 
T. Grieves/Kent 
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Lucky Lockheed 
New life for the C-5N 
E xecutives at the Burbank, Calif., head- 
quarters of Lockheed Corp. were all 
smiles last week, while at rival McDonnell 
Douglas Corp. in St. Louis the gloom was 
thick enough to slice with a propeller. The 
reason: word had leaked out that the Pen- 
tagon was recommending the $4.6 billion 
purchase of 50 of the giant Lockheed 
C-5Ns as cargo airlifters for the nation’s 
rapid deployment force. The decision was 
an unexpected one, since only last August 
chiefs of the Air Force, Army and Ma- 
rines had unanimously recommended 
that a new plane designed by McDonnell 
Douglas, the C-17, be chosen over Lock- 
heed’s C-5N and all other candidates. 


In an angry statement, McDonnell 
Douglas called Defense’s decision to 








shelve the new plane “a mockery of the 
competitive procurement process,” and 
hinted at a legal challenge. The company 
further claimed that selection of Lock- 
heed’s existing plane, after Lockheed lost 
the competitive bidding for the project, “is 
simply contrary to the Government's own 
established procurement practices.” Mc- 
Donnell Douglas spokesmen were quick 
to recall the troubled history of the plane, 
which was burdened by developmental 
cost overruns of $2 billion, plus another 
$1.3 billion for replacement of the plane’s 
overstressed wings. 

Quicker delivery times and lower ini- 
tial costs were the reasons cited by Penta- 
gon planners for urging the military to re- 
consider the C-5N. The existing plane is 
less expensive to manufacture than the 
proposed C-17, though the new craft was 
designed to operate at lower costs. To add 
to the attractiveness of its proposal, Lock- 
heed offered to build the planes for the 





| Government at a fixed price, without re- 


$49 million apiece. 


imbursement for any cost overruns. Lock- 
heed also promised to pay penalties to the 
Government if maintenance costs of the 
planes exceed company guarantees. 
Ss tung by the public attack by McDon- 
nell Douglas, Defense Department of- 
ficials insisted last week that their choice 
of the Lockheed C-5N, which still must be 
approved by President Reagan, did not 
violate the competitive bidding process 
Secretary of the Air Force Verne Orr ad- 
vised McDonnell Douglas last August 
that, although it had been named prime 
contractor for the C-17, the military had 
made no actual commitment to build the 
airplane. McDonnel! Douglas can look 
forward to a consolation prize. The Penta- 
gon is expected to crder 44 McDonnell 
Douglas KC-10A military tankers, which 
the company sells to the Government at 
5 
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Jukebox Blues 


Jukeboxes played the tune for genera- 
tions of American teen-agers, who fed 
them coins to hear Glenn Miller, Frank 
Sinatra and the Beatles. Those music ma- 
chines, though, are going the way of the 
malt shops that housed so many of them. 
Industry experts say that by the end of the 
"80s the brightly lit boxes may be only a 
memory. The number of coin-operated 
players has already shrunk from more 
than 500,000 in 1976 to some 320,000. 

Inflation and changing life-styles 
have combined to shatter the jukebox 
market. The price of a typical machine 
has risen from under $1,900 five years ago 
to nearly $3,000. Yet operators are afraid 
to raise the normal 25¢ price per play for 
fear of driving away business. Result: few- 

er jukeboxes are being installed. 

| At the same time, the traditional loca- 
tions for the machines are vanishing. Malt 
shops and drugstore counters, where peo- 
ple used to put another nickel in so that 
the music would go round and round, 
have been hurt by fast-food franchises, 
which have little use for music. Says Leo 
Droste, executive vice president of the 
Amusement and Music Operators Associ- 
ation: “When I was in high school, you 
could walk into any drugstore and there 
would be counter machines where you 
could flip through the choices, look at the 
records, put in your money, and hear the 
music. You don’t find those any more.” 

Among the few remaining jukebox 
havens are taverns, especially in the 
South, where the record players first got 
their name. Juke was a slang term for dis- 
orderly in the coastal area of Georgia and 
South Carolina. The name stuck to the 














music machines, although manufacturers 
prefer to call them coin-operated phono- 
graphs. However they are known, the 
once proud symbols of teen-age America 
may now be on their way to becoming just 
collectors’ items and sources of nostalgia. 


Rarest of Gems 


Occasionally, there is something new 
under the sun or, in the case of a beautiful 
new gem called Royal Lavulite, under the 
earth. The deep translucent purple stone, 
known to mineralogists as sugilite, was 
Officially classified as a rare gem in 
October 1980, and prices for the stone 
quickly climbed to as much as $1,000 a 
carat, compared with $3,000 to $5,000 
a carat for the finest grade commercial 
diamonds. 

Sugilite has been found in Japan and 
India, but only in small deposits that were 
not of gem quality. In August 1980, work- 
ers in a manganese mine in South Africa 
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first discovered a vein of purple stone af- 
ter a cave-in. They smuggled the stone out 
in their lunch pails, and from there sam- 
ples were brought to the U.S. Phoenix 
Jeweler Randy Polk saw them, and trav- 
eled to South Africa. Polk went from 
house to house in the dusty interior town 
of Hotazel, negotiating with the miners to 
buy the stones. He now owns nearly 100 | 
Ibs., or half the estimated world supply. 


The Bells Are Ringing 


American salesmen this month are 
blitzing television viewers with offers for 
everything from fish scalers to phono- 


| graph records. To crder a product the 


buyer dials a toll-free 800 number on the 
screen. The offers come thickest in the 
slow after-Christmas period, when televi- 
sion advertising time is cheaper and con- 
sumers are too pooped to return to stores. 
The marketers ring up 40% of their annu- 
al sales in January. 

Most commercials are similar. They 
usually last two minutes, which gives 
viewers time to memorize the telephone 
number that is repeated two or three 
times. Firmness winds up the pitch. “Call 
now,” the deep-voiced announcer insists. 
“Operators are standing by.” 

Providing those operators has become 
a business in itself. About 25 answering 
services have sprung up to handle the 
calls, many of them based in Omaha, in 
part because that area houses headquar- 
ters of the Strategic Air Command, and 
telephone service is particularly good 
there. Avis Renta Car and National Data 
Corp., a credit-authorization service, now | 
answer the phone for other companies as | 
a side-line business. 
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Money Talks 
Free speech includes spending 


De" their head-to-head 1980 elec- 
tion battle, Jimmy Carter and Ronald 
Reagan each received $29.4 million in 
public funds. In return, both agreed not to 
raise any private money. But groups of 
private money raisers not formally affili- 
ated with either candidate pumped an 
added $10.6 million into the contest; all 
but $28,000 of it benefited Reagan and 
was used mostly for advertising. Earlier, 
the Federal Election Commission had 
tried to block the outlays, citing a statu- 
tory spending ceiling of $1,000 for inde- 
pendent groups. But a three-judge federal 
court in Washington called the limit an 
unconstitutional infringement of free 
speech. Last week the Supreme Court, in 
a 4-4 split vore, left that decision standing 
(Justice Sandra Day O'Connor did not 
participate, for undisclosed reasons.) The 
likely result is that in the 1984 presiden- 
tial election, private money will continue 
to have the right to talk as loudly as it can 


he ruling was the latest blow to the 
ballyhooed reform scheme enacted by 
Congress ten years ago to clean up presi- 
dential and congressional elections. In 
1976 the high court first ruled that the re- 
forms could not constitutionally limit in- 
dependent expenditures. At the same 
time it removed a lid on how much of 
their own money candidates could spend 
to get elected. That suit was brought by a 
surprising coalition, including James 
Buckley and Eugene McCarthy. But the 
first ruling did not deal with independent 
groups supporting presidential candidates 
who choose to accept public financing 
Such candidates voluntarily accept curbs 
on their own spending. The FEC, joined by 
Common Cause, argued that unlimited 
independent donations would undermine 
the purpose of public financing 
When a majority of the Supreme 
Court failed to accept that argument last 
week, the action ended the likelihood of 
leashing independent political activities 
any time soon. There is no immediate 
prospect of any other challenge reaching 
the Supreme Court or of any action by 
Congress. The seeming beneficiaries are 
the Republicans. The richest political ac- 
tion committees, which have become a 
| major force under the new rules, tend to 
| be made up of such pro-G.O.P. elements 
as conservative businessmen and mem- 
bers of the Moral Majority and the New 
Right. But pro-Democratic groups are as- 
sembling to join the financing fray. And 
experts therefore predict even greater 
spending by such organizations in coming 
elections. That result is fine with Senator 
Harrison Schmitt of New Mexico, whose 
Americans for Change was a winner in 
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Winner: Schmitt of Americans for Change — 
New blow for ballyhooed electoral refi 





the case. “It involves more people in the 
political process,” he says 

To disgruntled reformers like Com- 
mon Cause President Fred Wertheimer, 
many of the expenditures are “indepen- 
dent” in name only. Says he: “There's a 
lot of winking going on.”’ Certainly Ron- 
ald Reagan is not unaware of just who 
spent that $10 million to boost him for 
President. The court and the Congress 
have thus worked together—or rather at 
cross-purposes—to produce precisely the 
opposite of the intended result. In large 
part, campaign-spending reform laws 
were passed to decrease the influence of 
big donors. The court then cut down most 
of those limits and left intact other curbs 
on candidates and their parties. That has 
helped to weaken political party struc- 
tures; by comparison, the big donor is 
stronger than ever e 


Unmasked M.D. 


A stinging malpractice verdict 


n May 1978, Takuye Green, 54, was 

facing a coronary bypass operation at 
Lutheran Hospital of Milwaukee. Her 
husband Hoyle remembers being reas- 
sured when they were told that a top visit- 
ing Air Force officer, Dr. William Stan- 
ford, would be assisting. Stanford was 
responsible for hooking her up to a heart- 
lung machine; somehow the 
connection was made back- 
ward. For 15 minutes no one 
noticed, and instead of pump- 
ing oxygenated blood into 
Green, the machine drained 
blood out of her aorta. The re- 
sulting brain damage has left 
her a speechless quadriplegic 
living on liquid protein. (And 
she could live that way for 20 
years because her heart sur- 
gery was successful.) The 


“380% 


mOguaHS 





Loser: Stanford 


Greens sued for malpractice, and the 
chief surgeon on the case settled for 
$575,000. But the Government, which 
represented Colonel Stanford, fought the 
suit tenaciously. That was a mistake 

At the trial, witnesses described not 
only the tragedy but an apparent cover-up 
of earlier questions about Stanford’s com- 
petence. Last week a federal judge angrily 
socked the Government with one of the 
largest personal-injury verdicts Uncle 
Sam has ever suffered: $1.8 million 

Stanford, 49, was chief of cardiac sur- 
gery at the Lackland Air Force Base med- 
ical center near San Antonio. The mili- 
tary hospital has a good reputation, and so 
did the University of lowa-trained sur- 
geon when he arrived there in 1965. In 
1977, however, Dr. Cary Akins, a subordi- 
nate, began wondering about Stanford’s 
abilities. He studied an 18-month period 
and found that 43% of Stanford's patients, 
17 in all, had died during or shortly after 
their operations; the hospital average was 
6%. Akins says his study was sent to Stan- 
ford’s boss, General Paul Myers. Myers 
did not publicize the report, but the word 
was out in the hospital corridors 
Ss two anesthesiologists refused to 

assist Stanford because of the fatality 
rate. Says Anesthesiologist Tommy Polk 
“If you do seven of them, and none come 
off the table—survive the operauion—ilt 
becomes very depressing.” Other com- 
plaints began reaching Myers. “Certainly 
serious doubts were raised in my mind,” 
he admitted at the trial. But he seems to 
have done little about the situation. The 
defense argued that Stanford's high mor- 
tality rate reflected the fact that he took 
on the most serious cases, but one sup- 
porter acknowledged, “I wouldn't refer a 
member of my family to him.” A 1978 Air 
Force evaluation did find Stanford fully 
qualified, but two Air Force officers now 
say that their signatures on the report 
were forged. For all the claims and coun- 
terclaims, no word of warning was sent to 
Milwaukee when Stanford was assigned 
there by Myers to advance his training 
No one asked, says Myers 

In his stinging 24-page opinion, Judge 
Terence Evans said: “He was rough, 
sometimes careless. He did not possess 
good medical judgment.” The Air Force 
transfer from Lackland to Milwaukee, the 
judge suspected, was a way “to get Dr 
Stanford off its hands for a 
while to prohibit scandal and 
further dissension among the 


doctors.” The $1.8 million 
award must be paid by the 
Government under existing 


law. As for Stanford, he has re- 
tired from the military and 
practices at the highly rated 
Miami Heart Institute. Myers 
is now surgeon general of the 
Air Force, its top-ranking 
medical officer 6 
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Education 


Columbia Decides to Go Coed 


And Barnard goes its own way as a college for women 


Bea College was founded in 1889 
because Columbia would not accept 
women students. In the half-century that 
followed, Barnard became one of the top 
schools in the country, with a tough liberal 
arts curriculum, fiercely proud of its role in 


educating women. In the 1970s wave of 


mergers and alliances that saw other Ivy 
League institutions gocoed, Columbia Col- 
lege held out as a school for men only. But 
last week Columbia finally broke with its 
tradition. The college announced that it 
will begin accepting female students by the 
fall of 1983. Barnard, 
meanwhile, declared 
that it will remain a col- 
lege for women, but with 
a special relation to 
Columbia 

The announcements 
ended more than a de- 
cade of merger talk. In 
1973 the two made an 
agreement for something 
called “integration with- 
out assimilation,” which 
meant that students 
could share libraries and 
many courses. Columbia, 
in need of women stu- 
dents to increase its pool 
of applicants, was soon 
describing 
education as “an anach- 
ronism” and urgently proposing marriage 

Barnard kept replying that it wanted 
to maintain its independence, but it yield- 
ed some of its autonomy in return for the 
privilege of cross-registering for a number 
of courses. This agreement placed Bar- 
nard tenure decisions in the hands of a 
faculty committee in which Barnard was 
outnumbered by Columbia 3 to 2. Last fall 
when Ellen Futter, 32, became president 
of Barnard, she referred to the “strange 
and wonderful” relationship with Colum- 
bia. Strained was more like it. Hardly had 
she been chosen when Columbia Univer- 
sity President Michael Sovern, 50, who 
had taught Futter at Columbia’s law 
school, threatened that if Barnard would 
not merge completely, Columbia would 
go coed by itself, thus competing directly 
for Barnard’s students 

In the bargaining that followed, Fut- 
ter gradually agreed to sharing classes, 
dormitories and dining halls. But having 
observed how coordinates turned into 
conglomerates (Brown and Pembroke, 
Harvard and Radcliffe, Tulane and So- 
phie Newcomb), she held out for control 
over faculty tenure appointments and 
most of Barnard’s undergraduate degree 
requirements. On these issues the negotia- 
tions collapsed 
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single-sex Columbia President Michael Sovern 


To listen to the two presidents, the 
new arrangement is the best of all possible 
non-unions. Boasted Futter: “The agree- 
ment reached today is a tremendous tri- 
umph for Barnard College.’ Said Sovern 
“I don’t see any snakes in this Eden.” In 
the short term, both appeared to be right 
For seven years, under contract, the two 
institutions will continue to cross-register 
courses and share facilities. (Barnard’s li- 
brary has 150,000 volumes, Columbia 
University’s 5 million.) Barnard will re- 
gain control over its own faculty (tenure 

wowasvicron Will be decided by a 
committee of two Bar- 
nard and two Columbia 
professors, plus one out- 
side scholar). Futter in- 
sists that the contract 
will provide stability and 
that Barnard’s $25 mil- 
lion endowment can 
suppost its program 
The college emphasizes 
strong teaching and has 
a largely female faculty 
who can serve as role 
models for students. The 
policy works: Barnard 
has seen its pool of appli- 
cants increase by 51% in 
the past four years. Says 
Elizabeth Kennan, pres- 
ident of Mount Holyoke, 
another top women’s college: “Barnard 
should not fear competition from a coed 
Columbia. There is an intense interest 
among young women today for women’s 
colleges that will put Barnard in a strong 
position.” 

Columbia’s drawing power, by con 
trast, has declined in recent years, partly 
because of its city location. Also it has a 
faculty heavily oriented toward graduate 
study and research. The number of Co- 
lumbia’s applicants is well below the com- 
petition’s. More important, its yield ratio 
(those who actually attend after being ad- 
mitted) is near the bottom of the Ivy 
League. By admitting women, Sovern es- 
timates, Columbia will double the appli- 
cant pool from 3,500 to 7,000 

Most of the new applicants will be 
women, but some will be men, “because 
there are many men who don’t want to go 
to a male college.” Sovern, in fact, pre- 
dicts a booming future for everyone con- 
cerned. Says he: “We now have the com- 
plete choice for the young American 
woman—she can go single-sex at Barnard 
or coeducational at Columbia. My guess is 
that Columbia recruiters will find some 
women who would really rather go to a 
single-sex college in the city, and they will 
go to Barnard.” a 


Own a bottle. 


Its worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin.A singular experience. 





Show Business 


Desire Under the Palms 


At the TV and movie studios’ front door, live theater is booming 


os Angeles is probably the only city in 
L the world in which theater has been 
considered a lesser art form, something 
actors practice while they are waiting for 
the big break into television or movies 
But now, with the enthusiasm of a con- 
vert, the city has discovered a secret the 
Greeks knew 2,500 years ago: there is 
nothing so exciting as a live performance 
The nonprofit Mark Taper Forum has be- 
come a showcase for serious, innovative 
drama; dozens of tiny, off-off-Broadway 
type theaters have sprung up in the shad- 
ow of the freeways; and big Broadway 
producers have found a huge, hitherto un- 





Gordon Davidson of the Mark Taper Forum 


A showcase for serious, innovative drama 
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tapped audience in what they thought was 
hostile territory. “The whole thing has 
broken wide open,” says Robert McTyre 
Los Angeles manager for the Neder- 
lander theater chain. “The dollars are 
here and L.A. is now the No. 2 theater 
market in the country—coming closer to 
New York all the time.” 

Evita earned $27 million during its 
two-year run at the Shubert; Peter Pan 
which plays in a former movie house, the 
Pantages, made $482,706, a local record, 
in the week ending Jan. 3; the Wilshire 
has just reopened after refurbishing with 
A Day In Hollywood/A Night in the 





Ukraine. Yet producers of smaller plays, 
some of them by California playwrights, 
occasionally find it harder to locate the 
aters than audiences. William Bushnell 
producing director of the L.A. Actors 
Theater, had no trouble filling his 174- 
seat house with Frank South's 7wo b) 
South. But when he tried to put the show 
into a bigger space, he found none was 
available, and shipped it to New York in- 
stead. He explains: “It was easier to move 
it to Manhattan than to find a place for it 
here 

The reason for the squeeze is obvious 
In 1978 there were 368 professional pro- 
ductions in Los Angeles. Last year there 
were 573 and, by all indications, the num- 
ber this year should be well over 600. “We 
are building new audiences, getting peo- 
ple into the habit of going to the theater 
says Gordon Davidson, artistic director of 
the Mark Taper. “Broadway plays wait 
for if the audience doesn't 
The Taper audi- 


an audience 


come, the play closes 


ence has been nurtured to wait with plays 
from their beginning 

Davidson has already turned his 742- 
seat theater into a national hitmaker with 
such shows as The Shadow Box and Chil- 
dren of a Lesser God. Last week he 
opened the first of two new plays with a 
Southern California theme—a belated 
celebration of the 200th birthday of Los 
Angeles. Titled Number Our Days, it is 
based on University of Southern Califor- 
nia Anthropologist Barbara Myerhoff’s 
study of a community of elderly Jews ina 
seedy part of Venice. The play attempts 
to examine not only what it means to be 
Jewish in America, but what it means to 
be old. It is an ambitious undertaking, 
clearly too large for Playwright Suzanne 
Grossmann, whose script is lachrymose 


and, in the end, static. Still, the produc 
tion itself is impeccable, and the cast 





Key Exchange Stars Adams and Dukes 


proves again that one thing Los Angeles 
is not lacking is superb actors 

Indeed 
the credit for the theatrical boom. The 
Taper Forum and the big Broadway road 
shows have given Southern Californians a 
taste for live performances, but the actors 
have given them such wide choices. Un- 
der pressure from its rank and file, Actors 
Equity in 1972 agreed to let members 
work for free in theaters that seat no more 
than 99 people. There have since been 
hundreds of such so-called waiver produc- 
tions—423 last year alone 

Unemployed actors look upon waiver 


work as a way to attract the attention of 


who are 


the 
This 


TV and movie agents; those 
lucky enough to be working enjoy 


challenge of demanding scripts 


month, for instance, Hal Williams is busy 
from 5:30 a.m. until 6 p.m. playing Ser 
geant Ted Ross in the CBS series Private 


Benjamin. But four nights a week, he also 
appears for free as Boise McCanles in the 
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the actors can claim most of 
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Our world abounds with endless 
possibilities when seen through 
creative eyes. 





So, to foster that creative spirit in each 
of us, Chevron has made possible 
“Creativity with Bill Moyers” on 
Public Television. 













This extraordinary 17 part series is TV 
journalism at its very best. 


Bill Moyers explores the ideas and 
shares the achievements of creative 
Americans. You'll see film director 
John Huston, poet-singer Maya 
Angelou, concert violinist Pinchas 
Zukerman and others. 









These exciting programs are intended 
not only to entertain and inform, but 
also to inspire new ways of thinking 
and understanding in every individual. 


If we all begin seeing new possibilities, 
just think of the worlds we could create. 











CREATIVITY 
WITHBILL MOYERS 


A Public Television Series Made Possible By a Grant 
From Chevron. Check local listings for day and time. Wg 
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Whether you're planning to be gone for a few days or for just a few hours, 
your pace can leave the impression you're still home. 

Call Forwarding is a special service that automatically sends your calls to 
any number you want. A friend’, say. Or a relative’s. Then your phone won't ring 
unanswered. And no one will know you're really miles away. 

Get Call Forw: urding, available in most areas, and ge t alittle peace of mind. 
The Bell PhoneCenter. It’s for you. 
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L.A. Actors Theater production of Steve 
Carter's all-black Nevis Mountain Dew. 
“A play like this doesn’t come along very 
often,” he says. 

There are probably more little houses 
in the Hollywood area than in any other 
part of town, but there is no real center, no 
off-Vine Street, for instance, that could be 
compared with off-Broadway in Manhat- 
tan. Ron Sossi’s Odyssey is in West Los 
Angeles, where it is currently selling out 
with Something's Rockin’ in Denmark, a 
musical based on Hamlet. J.F. Smith’s 


Boulevard. The Studio Theater Play- 
house, which is currently premiering a de- 
lightful musical version of Ray Brad- 
bury’s story Dandelion Wine, is in a 
working-class neighborhood near Los 
Angeles’ Griffith Park, surrounded by 
warehouses. In a vacant lot next door to 
the Playhouse, a guard dog snarls at pa- 
trons from behind a chain-link fence. In- 
side, a remarkably sophisticated set re- 
creates a cheerful Illinois town of the '20s. 


Te Shank, the Playhouse’s artistic 
director, says that the problem of get- 
ting from here to there is the reason most 
companies, including his own, play only 
from Thursday through Sunday. “After 
people have fought the freeways to get 
home from work, they just don’t want to go 
out on them again,” he explains. Geogra- 
phy also precludes much camaraderie 
among theater professionals. “There is no 
sense of community here,” complains Ac- 
tor David Dukes, who just completed a run 
with Brooke Adams in Kevin Wade's Key 
Exchange at the Westwood Playhouse. 

Another vital element of theater is 
lacking: good playwrights. Though all the 
important companies encourage local 
writers, few budding Tennessee Wil- 
liamses, or even Neil Simons, have 
emerged. Says the Odyssey’s Sossi: “Most 
writers here are working for the movie 
and TV industries, and the scripts we get 
read like screenplays. Serious playwrights 
go to New York.” 

More than most Californians, Los 
Angeles theater folk both love and hate 
New York. Nothing, so far as many of the 
locals are concerned, is really good until it 
has made it in Manhattan. “You can be a 
success as a playwright out here, but who 
cares?” laments Kitty Felde, a playwright 
and actress at the Deja Vu. One of the rare 
examples of a play that was not a success 
in New York but has been a hit in Los 
Angeles is Tom Topor’s courtroom drama 
Nuts, which has proved a financial salva- 
tion for Susan Dietz and her L.A. Stage 
Company, a pioneering theater midway 
in size between the tiny outposts and the 
big commercial houses. 

Perceptions, however, often lag be- 
hind reality. The idea of a California the- 
ater is gradually taking hold. “Los Ange- 
les may be a long way from being a rival 
of New York,” says Shank. “But it will be, 











bare brick-walled Deja Vu, which looks | 
like a Greenwich Village coffeehouse, is | 
on the eastern frontiers of Hollywood 


Theater 
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Dire Octopus 
DEAR DADDY by Denis Cannan 
ey ome family reunions turn into har- 
poon fests. That is precisely what hap- 
pens in this seriocomic British play that is 
having its U.S. premiere under the auspic- 
es of the Philadelphia Drama Guild at the 
Annenberg Center’s Zellerbach Theater. 


All the characters are moving targets, and 
the barbs are fast, furious and maliciously 





| funny. Bernard (Joseph Maher), the fa- 





ther and pivotal figure of the play, is in a 
double state of decline: carking middle age 
and advancing penury. 

In palmier days, when Bernard was a 
critic and early TV celebrity, he had put 
aside trust funds for his three children. 
They have gathered to sign over their in- 





Joseph Maher, the autocrat of Dear Daddy 





The barbs are fast and maliciousl ly funny. 


heritance in the presence of Bernard’s 
second wife Mary (Jo Henderson), whose 
once adulterous love for “Daddy” has 
long since guttered out. The children ac- 
cuse Bernard of omnivorous selfishness, 
of stunting and warping their personal- 
ities, throttling them with quotations and 
flaying them with a rampant self-pity. 

All too terribly true. What they fail to 
say is that unlike Caliban, Bernard is a 
monster of sly and surpassing charm, and, 
like Prospero, his magic wand is the Eng- 
lish tongue. He ends a characteristic dia- 
tribe on the erosion of the English class 
Structure with the observation that “soon 
there'll be more photographers than peo- 
ple to be photographed.” On the effects of 
alimony, he reflects bitterly: “Idle men 
produced an age of elegance. Idle women 
merely multiply hairdressers.” 

The children, for their part, are a rath- 





| nothing who cadges alimony money from 


| wife-to-be’s parents. This girl, Gwen (Jes- 


his mother Delia (Pauline Flanagan), Ber- 
nard’s first wife. Delia, who is drying out in 
a nearby sanatorium, pops in long enough 
to fall off the wagon and pour a kettle of 
scalding rage on Bernard. 

Daughter Gillian (Ellen Parker) is a 
venomous feminist whose speeding on the 
liberation freeways has brought her an 
abortion and several emotional casualties. 
As for Younger Son Charles (Robert 
Burns), he is something of a militant prig, 
spared the worst of Bernard’s blight 
through the harmonious offices of his 


sica Drake), is mocked by the family for 
her lack of sophistication, but she is a 
judgment on them in the simplicity of her 
goodness. 

In an exemplary cast, Joseph Maher 
masterfully conveys the joy and the juice of 
the play’s language. The speeches vary 
from the fuming ariasofa John Osborne to 
the wryly caustic asides of a Simon Gray 
(Otherwise Engaged), and Maher enthralls 
the playgoers with the subtle nuances of a 
tone of voice. —By T.E. Kalem 


Simonized 


LITTLE ME Book by Neil Simon 
Music by Cy Coleman 

Lyrics by Carolyn Leigh 
Choreography by Peter Gennaro 





ho lives on the wrong side of the 

tracks after the tracks are torn up? 
Neil Simon has reworked and revived his 
1962 musicomedy farce, complete with 
Cy Coleman's winningly melodic score, 
but he cannot restore its sociological geog- 
raphy. His brassy heroine, the evocatively 
named Belle Poitrine (Mary Gordon 
Murray), a non-lady who is a bona fide 
tramp, wants to acquire culture, fame, 
wealth and social acceptance. In 1982, 
culture is a two-syllable word that has dis- 
appeared from most vocabularies, and a 
bona fide tramp has a hammerlock on 
fame, wealth and social acceptance, pro- 
vided she selects the right ghostwriter to 
indite her saucy memoirs. 

This is not to say that Little Me is not 
still funny, but one tends to laugh at it 
more than with it. In the original, Belle’s 
many lovers and husbands were all 
played by Sid Caesar in a performance of 
virtuosic hilarity. Here they are divided 
between James Coco and Victor Garber. 
Garber is the rich little rich boy who first 
stirs Belle’s precocious nubility. Coco, a 
clown in the grand lineage of Bert Lahr, is 
wonderfully funny throughout, especially 
as a Teutonic film director with a discon- 
certing resemblance to Benito Mussolini. 

Neil Simon is probably tired of hear- 
ing that his work subsists on absurdist non 
sequiturs, deli-flavored New York humor 








it will be.” —By Gerald Clarke. Reportedby | er unappetizing lot. Billy (Jack Gilpin), the | and crisp punch-liners. So what else is 
| Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles elder son, is a do-nothing, want-to-do- | new? Not Little Me, alas. —TEK 
t L i . 
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Atrio of Calvin Klein suedes: blue tunic dress, $650; rose skirt, $620; and lace-up blouse, $590; sepia peasant blouse, $620; and skirt, $350. 
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Leather Turns Soft and Sexy 





With bright colors and elegant designs for all seasons, skin is In 


Mi: and women have worn animal 
skins since clothing was invented, 
| but leather clothing was never considered 
| high fashion—unless the fur was left on. 
Nowadays, however, leather and its nap- 
py obverse, suede, have been transformed 
| into glamorous materials that can be used 
for any garment, from bikinis to evening 


wear. Thanks to new techniques, stiff, 
| bulky skins can be cut almost paper-thin 
and butter-soft. And they are dyed almost 
| any color. As a result, leather will be ubi- 
quitous this spring. Says Vogue Editor in 
Chief Grace Mirabella: “Suede is the fash- 
ion. It is the star of the season.” 
Giorgio Armani, the Italian designer 

















who has been placing increasing empha- 
sis on skins since he first used them in his 
1976 collection, explains: “Leather now 
has sex appeal. The difference between 
leather and fur is that fur is just a dead an- 
imal one carries around, while leather 
falls and folds on the body to become a 
second skin.” 

Designers, in fact, now put suede and 
leather in the same category as silk, cot- 
ton, linen and wool, calling it a “fabric” 
and using it flexibly. (Suede, the rough- 
ened flesh side of leather, was first used in 
1884 in Sweden for gloves. The French 
called them gants de Suéde—gloves of 
Sweden.) Moreover, since the new ul- 
trathin suedes and leathers “breathe” 
more easily, they are as comfortable on a 
summer evening as in winter. Calvin 
Klein, the leading evangelist of leather in 
the U.S., has increased the use of suede 
and leather for the past five years. “A 
beautiful something in suede,” he says, “is 
more like a collector’s item than a piece 
of clothing.” Ralph Lauren and Anne 
Klein both use suede and leather exten- 
sively for knickers and culottes, skirts 
both mini and long, T shirts and strapless 
tops. 

One of the most successful designers 
in leather is New Yorker Carol Horn, 
whose comfortable, stylish clothes are 
priced on the low end of the scale. Her 
suede T shirts sell for $210; her most ex- 





Bill Blass’s gray outfit with suede blouse, 
$1,390; Lauren's Sante Fe blouse, $778 
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Fendi’s ruffied-collar blouse, $485 


pensive entry is a ruffled suede 
dress for $322. “People are taking to 
leather,” she says, “because they're 
responding to something real, the 
way they respond to 100% wool.” 
Armani, part of whose spring 
collection, at least 15%, will be 
composed of leather pieces, has de- 
signed a series of jackets of all 
lengths. Says he: “Colors will be in- 
tense and surprising. There will be 
Bermudas, vests, shirts, suede pull- 
overs worked with inlays of differ- 
ent colors inspired by knitwear.” 
Leather also lends itself to fine detail- 
ing. Armani’s creations for Italy’s Mario 
Valentino print, stripe and weave leather 


Blass also uses a weave effect on some 
blouses, and Ralph Lauren has put ruffles 


he: “Feathery-light blouses that once 
were made of cotton can now be done in 
suede. And it can mix with anything— 
silk, a sweater, tweeds, linen or cotton.” 
The new leather, made ideally from the 
South African hair sheep, comes in star- 
bursts of colors: fire-engine red, hot and 
soft pink, vivid green, fuchsia, indigo 
blue, yellow, apricot, jade, turquoise and 
purple. The thinness of the leather and 
the satiny texture are due mainly to the 
use of new lubricating oils and chemicals 
in the tanning process. The new lubri- 
cants permit the leather to be cut thinner 
while retaining its inherent strength and 


result of demand. 

David Trask, whose opulent The 
Leather Club boutique in Beverly Hills 
sells nothing but skins, points out that a 
well-chosen leather piece can be a pivotal 





garment. He explains: “Women can work | 


with their old wardrobe by buying one 
pair of leather pants or a suede T shirt, 
and update their look for the next year.” 
Leather is expensive: a Lauren prairie 
skirt costs $1,000; a leather blazer from 








Valentino’s striped shirt, $1,035; Carol 
Horn's dress with ruffled sleeves, $332 


Valentino's black dress designed by Armani, $1,325 


on suede in delicate peasant blouses. Says | 





softness. The bright colors are simply a | 
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Yves St. Laurent also carries a $1,000 tag. 
But leather jackets with embroidered ea- 
gles, by Parisian Designer Claude Mon- 


| tana, priced at up to $2,400, sold out in 
to resurrect a rich Renaissance look. Bill | 


two weeks last fall at Bloomingdale’s in 
New York. Retailers report that the pric- 
iest items sell best. Alan Bilzerian, owner 
of two stores in Boston and Worcester, 
Mass., claims: “The customer wants one 
incredible piece. This will become a piece 
from the "80s, the way a Bauhaus or Cor- 
busier was a piece from the 1930s.” On 
the other hand, most leatherwise observ- 
ers will also agree with Dawn Mello, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Bergdorf Good- 
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Anne Klein's peasant pants, $315 





man: “The thing a woman wants to 
own now is something in leather, 
just as she had to have jeans when 
blue jeans were new and fit just per- 
fectly. But there’s more. A woman 
wants leather because of the quality 
factor—it’s an investment. It’s go- 
ing to wear well.” 

Indeed, a well-made leather 
garment will last ten to 15 years. It 
travels well and does not wrinkle 
easily. And leather seldom if ever 
has to be cleaned. Exults Arleen 
Sorkin, a Manhattan actress-model: 
“When I was wearing silk, the dry clean- 
er loved me. When I was wearing white 
cotton, the Chinese laundry loved me. 
Now I have a $300 chamois dress and, 
you know, it’s hand washable. It’s also 
great for cleaning records.” Some leather 
buffs use an art gum eraser on stains, 
while others maintain that leather should 
be permitted, like a fine old wine, to mel- 
low, undisturbed. Calvin Klein agrees 
He has been wearing the same Calvin 
Klein suede shirt for more than five 
years. —By Michael Demarest. Reported by 
Georgia Harbison/New York, with other bureaus 
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Audi 4000S Diesel 5-speed $11,510 suggested retail price, PR.O.E. Add transp., local taxes, dealer delivery charges. Photographed in Weikersheim, West Germany. « 1981 Porsche Audi 


SS Considering the worrisome 
energy-supply problem, this 
good news from Ingolstadt, Bavaria 
comes not a moment too soon. 

The impressive EPA fuel efficiency 
figures for Audi's new 4000 Diesel sedan 
are, indeed, heartwarming: 

EPA estimated mpg and 52 
estimated highway.* 

This Diesel sports sedan provides high 
efficiency because of the intelligent 


engineering we build into every Audi. 
The 4000 has an aerodynamic body, 
wind-resistant drag 


with a low, 
coefficient. 

It has a sophisticated front-wheel 
drive system and torsion-crank rear axle 
for outstanding roadworthiness. 

And while the 4000 Diesel has a very 
comfortable interior, there’s nothing 
superfluous about it. 

The raison d'étre of any diesel sedan 


is, inevitably, to be fuel efficient. 

But to be an Audi 4000 Diesel, is to be 
a refined car that’s also fun to driv 

For your nearest Porsche Audi dealer, 
call toll free (800) 447-4700. In Illinois, 
(800) 322-4400. 

*Use “estimated mpg” for compari- 
son. Mileage varies with speed, trip 
length, weather. Actual highway mile- 
age will probably be less. 


PORSCHE + AUDI 


Audi: the art of engineering. 








The Fade-In. Ragtime pi- 
ano, please. Former Heavy- 
weight Champ Gene Tunney has 
long since hung up his Ever- 
lasts for a career in business by 
the time his son is born. The 
kid spars a bit as a youngster | 
but’ eventually picks politics 
over pugilism, becoming Cali- | 
fornia Senator John Tunney, 47 
The Hook. John, now an ex- 
Senator, is asked to portray his 
late father in Sting //, the fol- | 
low-up to the 1973 original, 
The Sting. It stars Jackie Glea- 
son, 65, and Mac Davis, 40, in 
the snap-brim, wing-tipped, 
confidence-man roles created 
by Paul Newman and Robert Red- 


Evert Lioyd shows a softer side 
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ford. The Cameo. Playing papa 


in retirement, John’s scene 
calls for him to grin as he is in- 
troduced in a crowded fight 


arena. The Fade-Out. “I 
climbed into the ring and 
waved at the screaming 
crowd,” says John of his scene 


“The roar of the crowd, the 
flush of blood—the sap begins 
to flow through the branches. It 


was enough to make one want | 


to get back into politics again.” 
a 


A compact 5 ft. 5% in. and 
115 Ibs. of muscle and hustle 
on the tennis court, Chris Evert 
Lloyd, 27, does have a softer 
side. Chris happily shucked 
her court gear when Glamour 
magazine asked her to play 
fashion model for its February 
issue. According to the maga- 
zine, the five-time U.S. Open 
winner favors “good travelers, 
versatile enough for sudden cli- 
mate changes.” Among the 
outfits that seemed to fill the 
bill: a $256 red silk dress by 
Andre Van Pier and a pair of 
$175 gold La Marca pumps. 
“Physically, I’m in better 
shape than when I was 17,” 
says Chris, before adding, with 
a hint of wistfulness, “but be- 
ing 27 isn’t like being 17.” 


Just three days after the 
city of Pittsburgh honored him 
as its sportsman of the year, 
University of Pittsburgh Head 
Football Coach Jackie Sherrill, 
38, jumped to Texas A & M as 
new head coach and athletic 
director. 





Sherrill’s clipboard | 


People 


Texas A & M's Sherrill 


and whistle will earn him an 
estimated average annual sala- 
ry of $280,000 over the next six 
years, making him the highest- 
paid employee on any of the 
nation’s campuses. Sherrill 
breezed through his third 11-1 
record in a row this past sea- 
son, but his hitch in College 
Station, Texas, may be bumpy. 
Texas A & M scraped through 
a 7-5 record last year. Life at 
home should be smooth. Says 
Sherrill: “When I returned 
home from Texas, my wife 
Daryle said, ‘I always wanted 
to marry a millionaire.’ ” 


Never mind the razor cut, 
the evening attire, the bouton- 
niere or the cigar. Even in a 
longshoreman’s outfit, Julie An- 
drews, 46, would look like, well, 
Julie Andrews. Nevertheless, 
in the film Victor/ Victoria, di- 
rected by her husband Blake 
Edwards (/0, S.O.B.), 59, and 
due out in April, a thin attempt 
has been made to disguise Julie 











with a crossover coiffure and 
habiliments. Andrews is cast 
as an impoverished opera sing- 
er who happens upon a fellow 
entertainer of uncertain sexual 
orientation, played by Robert 
Preston (The Music Man), 63 
He suggests that Andrews dis- 
guise herself as a man, then 
tromp the boards as a female 
impersonator—even though 
she is a female. Get it? The 
stratagem works nicely until a 
Chicago mobster, played with 
mustachiced slickness by 
James Garner (The Rockford 
Files), 53, catches Andrews’ 
act one evening and is smitten 
Just another nice, old-fash- 
ioned plot: girl meets boy-girl 
and becomes girl-boy-girl and 


meets another boy who... aw, 
forget it. 
— By E. Graydon Carter 


EE SS 
On the Record 
Kevin White, 52, Boston mayor, | 
on why he paid his wife, 
$19,000 out of campaign funds 
“She said she’s worth $50,000. 

But I couldn’t afford that.” 





Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 54, 
New York’s Democratic Sena- 
tor, trying to convey the horror | 
of nuclear weapons: “Twenty 
Americans died at Yorktown 
In the Napoleonic Wars, the 
British navy lost scarcely 6,000 | 
men. How are we to think of 
civilization disappearing in an 
hour’s time? Hard and careful- 
ly, that is how.” 
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An American Legend in Paris 













































{ n the field of modern art, the most ea- 
gerly awaited show this winter is cer- 
tainly the Jackson Pollock retrospective, 
organized by Art Historian Daniel Aba- 
die for the Centre Pompidou in Paris.* It 
is not a full retrospective, but the cream 
off the milk—just as well, perhaps, in view 
| of the exhausting prolixity and often di- 
lute quality at the lower end of Pollock’s 
oeuvre. But it is a concentrated and mov- 
ing show, probably the last of its kind to 
be seen in Europe or America, “Major” 
Pollocks are so expensive and fragile that 
their owners do not want to lend them, 
and museums find it hard to insure them 
It is superfluous to say that Pollock is 
one of the legends of modern art. Ameri- 
can culture never got over its surprise at 
producing him; fairly or not, he remains 
the prototypical American modernist, the 
one who not only “broke the ice’”—in the 
generous words of his colleague Willem 
de Kooning—but set a canon of intensity 
for generations to come. The sad fact 





artist, in the 25 years since his death, has 
quite got past Pollock’s achievement. His 
work was mined and sifted by later artists 
as though he were a lesser Picasso; seen 
through this or that critical filter, it could 
mean almost anything. The basic données 
of color-field abstraction, which treated 
the canvas like an enormous watercolor 
dyed with mat pigment, were de- 
duced by Frankenthaler, Morris and 
Noland from the soakings and spat- 
terings of Pollock’s work. Along with 
that went the “theological” view of 
Pollock as an ideal abstractionist ob- 
sessed by flatness, which ignored the 
fact that there were only four years of 
his life (1947-51) when he was not 
making symbolic paintings based on 
the totemic animal or human figure 
Still, if Claes Oldenburg dribbled 
| sticky floods of enamel over his ham- 
burgers and plaster cakes in the 60s, 
he did so in homage to Pollock. If a 
sculptor like Richard Serra made 
sculpture by throwing molten lead to 
splash in a corner, or Barry Le Va 
scattered ball bearings and metal 
slugs on the floor of the Whitney Mu- 
seum, the source of their gestures was 
not hard to find. Distorted traces of 
Pollock lie like genes in art-world ca- 
reers which, one might have thought, 
had nothing to do with his. Certainly 
Pollock scorned décor. He was not 
interested in painted hedonism; and 
yet his practice of painting “all 


































*In fact, art lovers had to wait longer than ex 
pected; the show's public opening was delayed 
last week by a strike of the museum cleaning 
staff. 
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seems to be that no younger American | 





Male and 


In his skeined patterns, Pollock sought a cultural synthesis 





The painter at his Long Island home, 1949 


over”—by covering an entire field with 
incidents that were not arranged in hier- 
archies of size or emphasis—became, in a 
stupefied way, the basis of the ornamental 
“pattern and decoration” mode that came 
out of SoHo in the late *70s. 

If the work was so influential, the im- 
age of the man was too. The very idea of 
vocation in American art was profoundly 


Female, 1942: no graphic facility 



























altered by the way photography and mag- 
azines projected versions of Pollock on the 


public. He was the first American artist to | 


become really famous. Millions of people 
who never set foot in a museum had heard 
of Jack the Dripper. Dying at 44, a mean 
and puffy drunk with two girls in a big 
car, he was seen as enacting the all- 
American Heldentod, the alienated hero's 
death that also, and at about the same 
time, lifted James Dean into undecaying 
orbit in the national psyche. Pollock be- 


| came Vincent van Gogh from Wyoming, 


and his car crash—the American way of 
death par excellence—was elevated to 
symbolism, as though it meant something 
more than a hunk of uncontrolled Detroit 
metal hitting a tree on Long Island 


Pox had been more photographed 
(by Rudy Burckhardt, Hans Namuth 
and Arnold Newman among others) than 
any other artist in American history 
These photos, Namuth’s in particular, 
seemed to depict not his art but his “myth- 
ic” process of greating it: a man dancing 
round the borders of a canvas, an arena or 
sacred precinct laid flat on the floor, spat- 
tering it with gouts and sprays of paint 
Pollock as seen by Namuth’s lens, half 
athlete and half priest, seemed to confirm 
Harold Rosenberg’s bizarre notion that 
abstract expressionism is not really paint- 
ing at all, not paint on canvas, but a series 
of exemplary “acts.” And so these images 
of him would have their effect on the aes- 
thetic of the happening in the '60s, as on 
avant-garde dance in the '70s 
But where is Jack the Dripper now, 
the harsh, barely articulate existen- 
_tialist from the West, full of chaotic 
= energy and anal aggression? This fig- 
& ment is not the creature whose work 
Fone sees on the walls of the Centre 
* Pompidou. It is as though the erup- 
tive violence people used to see in 
Pollock’s work 25 years ago had 
evaporated. Instead we see the work 
sof an aesthete, tuned to the passing 
nuance. Many of the passages in his 
“heroic” paintings of 1947-51 remind 
one of Monet, or even of Whistler 
Fog, vagueness, translucency, the 
scrutiny of tiny incidents pullulating 
in a large field—Lavender Mist, 
1950, the title Pollock gave his most 
ravishingly atmospheric painting, 
about sums it up. In it one sees the 
delicacy—at a scale that reproduc- 
tion cannot suggest—with which 
Pollock used the patterns caused by 
the separation and marbling of one 
enamel wet in another, the tiny black 
striations in the dusty pink, to pro- 
duce an infinity of tones 

It is what his imitators could nev- 
er do, and why there are no success- 
ful Pollock forgeries; they always end 
up looking like vomit, or onyx, OF 
spaghetti, whereas Pollock—in his 
best work, at any rate—had an al- 
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most preternatural control over the total 
effect of those skeins and receding depths 
of paint. In them, the light is always right. 
Nor are they absolutely spontaneous: he 
would often retouch the drip with a brush. 
So one is obliged to speak of Pollock in 
terms of a perfected visual taste, analo- 
gous to natural pitch in music—a far cry, 
indeed, from the familiar image of him as 
a violent expressionist. As William Rubin 
suggests in the catalogue to this show, his 
musical counterpart is not the romantic 
and moody Bartok: it is the interlaced, 
twinkling and silky surface of Debussy. 
No wonder that it took an enthusiasm for 
Pollock to provoke the re-evaluation of 
Monet’s Water Lilies among Americans, 
back in the ’60s. 

Yet Pollock’s refinement is not the 
whole story. His best paintings (like all se- 
rious art) are triumphs of sublimation, but 
they leave no doubt of the strength of feel- 
ing he had to control. From the very first, 
when he was trying—in studies like Com- 
position with Figures and Banners, circa 
1934-38—1o find painted form for the vio- 
lently energetic, twisting, flamelike move- 
ment of large masses, Pollock was ob- 
sessed by energy. His great theme, one 
might say, was the dissolution of matter 
into energy under extreme stress. He did 
not approach this by some corny process 
of finding painted “equivalents” for Ein- 
stein, like so many pseudo artists of his 
time. Rather, he looked back into tradi- 
tion, past his teacher Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, to El Greco and, with somewhat less 
understanding, to Michelangelo. 
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Composition with Figures and Banners, circa 1934-38: chaotic energy 


the air and vastness of Lavender Mist or | ness but with no graphic facility. When he 
Autumn Rhythm, without seeing that Pol- | set upa repeated frieze of drawn motifs, as 
lock’s career was one of the few great | in the mural he did for Peggy Guggen- 
models of integrating search that our frag- | heim in 1943, the result—as drawing— 
mented culture can offer? was rather monotonous. But when he 

It does Pollock no service to idolize | found he could throw lines of paint in the 
him. This point is that he grasped his limi- | air, the laws of energy and fluid motion 
tations and refused to mannerize them. | made up for the awkwardness of his fist 
Thus he was by no means a natural drafts- | and, from then on, there was no grace that 
man, and his best paintings of the early | he could not claim. Compared with his 
"40s, like the She-Wolf or Male and Fe- | paintings, the myth of Pollock is of no im- 
male, are set down with terrible earnest- | portance at all. —By Robert Hughes 


ollock’s early work is permeated by 

the forms of mannerist contrapposto, 
the serpentine figures of 16th century art, 
and there is more than just an echo of the 
strange excavated space of El Greco’s 
paintings, simultaneously vast and womb- 
like, in his work after 1947. Because of his 
aspirations to sublimity, it is difficult to 
assimilate Pollock—as some authorities 
have wished to do—to the traditions of 
the School of Paris. The French painter 
he most admired, the surrealist André 
Masson, was set against the pre-eminent- 
ly French virtues of lucidity, calm and 
mésure. An extraordinary number of 
strands are braided and involved in Pol- 
lock’s work, from Indian sand painting to 
the theory of Jungian archetypes, from 
Zen calligraphy to El Greco, from Ameri- 
can jazz and Western landscape to the 
doctrines of various occult religions. 

These were woven around a sense of 
his own modernity as an American living 
in the mid-20th century, the heir but not 
the colonized admirer of Picasso and 
Miro. It seems now that Pollock was eager 
to wind so many elements together in his 
work, not out of some empty eclecticism 
(which is what our “expressionists” give 
us today) but in the belief that cultural 
synthesis might redeem us all. How can 
one follow this show, from its first choked 
and turbulent exercises, through the grap- 
plings with chosen masters (Picasso, Mas- 
son, Mird, Orozco) in the “totemic” and 
“archetypal” paintings of the 1940s, into 
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Lavender Mist, 1950: translucent, tiny incidents pullulating in a field 













The eruptive violence no longer hides the nuanced delicacy. 
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Equipping the Disabled — 








econds after takeoff on his first try 

with a hang glider, a sudden gust of 
wind caused Craig Vetter to crash. He 
spent two months in a wheelchair, learn- 
ing to hate what many disabled persons 
call the “chrome-plated torture rack.” 
Now, one year later, Industrial Designer 
Vetter, 39, has put his own well-engi- 
neered, light, agile and elegant wheel- 
chair design on the market. 
As yet custom made, Vetter’s 
chair also comes in a sports 
model for wheelchair tennis, 
basketball or marathons. 

If Vetter has given the 
wheelchair a contemporary 
look, Thomas E. Stephenson, 
49, has revolutionized it. He 
has designed a chair that 
runs on belts like a tank, 
| rather than the usual bicycle 
wheels. In contrast to wheels, 
which can be stopped by an 
obstruction like a garden hose, Stephen- 
son’s traction belts can negotiate a step, a 
curb or a grade. The design is still on the 
drawing boards. 

An international conference in New 
York City last week called Designed En- 
vironments for All People dealt with such 
products and those who are forced to use 
them. Among the sponsors of the confer- 
ence: the National Center for a Barrier 
Free Environment. Attended by more 
than 300 architects and designers, the 
conference tried to make those present 
even more aware that the world is not in- 
habited exclusively by the able-bodied. 

“Designing with disabilities in mind is 
nota matter of designing for some incom- 
prehensible, mysterious group of users, 
but for you and me, our fam- 
ilies and friends,” said Indus- 
trial Designer Richard Hol- 
lerith, a member of the 
President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handi- 
capped. As he pointed out, 
today or tomorrow, for days 
or for life, anyone can be 
struck by a disability—from 
a broken leg to paralysis, 
from an earache to deafness, 
from poor eyesight to blind- 
ness, to say nothing of the de- 
bilities of old age 

In 24 workshops, the con- 
ference discussed how small 
changes in the design of 
buildings, vehicles, interiors, 
furniture, appliances and 








utensils can often make inde- 
pendent living easier for the 
disabled—and for all of us. 








Stephenson's belted chair 


Innovators come up with new wheelchairs, utensils, beds 


Moore, 28, lived with the aged to learn 
firsthand about their concerns. One un- 
suspected problem: fluorescent lighting in 
supermarkets is much too bright for most 
old eyes, let alone eyes with cataracts, to 
read the lettering on labels. Elderly shop- 
pers pick the goods they want by the color 
of the package. Moore’s advice to produc- 
ers: “Don’t change the color of your 
packaging.” 

Interior Designer Louis 
Tregre, 57, presented a line of 
Sola ceramic dinnerware, de- 
signed to help people suffer- 
ing from poor vision, crip- 
pling arthritis, the loss of a 
hand or misperception of dis- 
tances. The dishes have a 
deep, straight inner edge to 
hold the food pushed against 
it. Cup handles are reshaped 
for a full grasp, even by shaky 
hands. Some cups and sau- 
cers have two handles. Saucers are in- 
dented to hold cups firmly in place. The 
dinnerware is conventionally decorated. 
Says Tregre: “You can’t force contempo- 
rary designs on a health-care home. 
The folks want friendly and familiar 
surroundings.” 

Tregre’s Sola utensils for the elderly 
and disabled also include stainless-steel 
and Lexan (resin) flatware, for easy hold- 
ing and handling, a bed with a mattress 
that can be raised and lowered, and a hex- 
agonal dining table for six, intended for 
old-age homes. It gives each diner a 
straight-edged section to avoid the confu- 
sion a round table sometimes presents to 
the elderly. The table rests on a center 
pedestal to provide knee room for people 






Lots of leg room at a hexagonal table for patients in wheelchairs 


in wheelchairs. These objects are much 
praised by consumers and health-care ad- 
ministrators. But like Stephenson and 
other designers, Tregre complains that in- 
dustry seems reluctant to adapt them for 
mass production. 

Many designers of equipment for the 
disabled share this problem. Says Ste- 
phenson, who received an $8,500 grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts to develop his idea: “We are making 
this big national effort to remove barriers 
for people in wheelchairs. We are lower- 
ing elevator buttons and public tele- 
phones. We are building ramps and in- 
stalling transit-bus lifts. We are spending 
millions of tax dollars on research anc de- 
velopment programs to get wheelchairs 
on Amtrak, buses and taxis. But wheel- 
chair manufacturers must pay for their 
own research. Maybe that is why we have 
not seen any significant improvement of 
the wheelchair in 50 years.” 





Geena rag = wheelchairs were de- 
signed to be pushed and backed up 
steps or curbs by a nurse or attendant. 
Motorized or not, they tend to be heavy 
and cumbersome. Stephenson’s chair puts 
the center of gravity further forward so 
that the person in the wheelchair needs 
virtually no knee room. The seat can be 
lowered and raised by a scissor mecha- 
nism, and the chair can be folded up into | 
an easily portable package. 

Best of all, the chair is guided by an 
inexpensive, remote-control joy stick. At 
home the chair can be sent into a corner 
to recharge its batteries. 

One reason the $300 million-a-year 
wheelchair industry resists innovations 
like Vetter’s or Stephenson's is a bureau- 
cratically obdurate and conservative mar- 
ket. The disabled rarely pay for their 
own special equipment. It is bought 
for them by government and insurance 
agencies, subject to specifications that 
anny wienswasoer Change slowly. Says Matt 
Hall, public relations director 
for Everest and Jennings Inc., 
of Los Angeles, the nation’s 
largest wheelchair manufac- 
turer: “Some wheelchair users 
will, rightly, always be disap- 
pointed that we can’t give 
them a magic carpet. But we 
keep offering new models 
with both changed appear- 
ance and changed propulsion. 
But only 1% of our customers 
buy them.” 

Industry in general seems 
hesitant to produce furnish- 
ings and equipment with the 
disabled in mind because of 
an ostrich mentality that 
many Americans share. That 
mentality prefers to ignore 
disability, anything that is 
not “normal.” 




















Industrial Designer Patricia 


—By Wolf Von Eckardt 


“Not a mysterious group, but you and me, our families and friends.” 
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SPEND FOUR NIGHTS WITH US ON BUSINESS. WE’LL GIVE YOU 
ONE NIGHT FOR PLEASURE. FREE. 





They don’t even have to be four in the center of downtown Chicago. 
nights in a row. Any four nights earn you With luxurious guestrooms, fine 
one night free of charge. Or if you want, restaurants and lounges, exclusive 
you can get a $40 Holiday Inn Guest free parking, indoor and outdoor 
Check which can be used anywhere in swimming pools, even a complete 
the world. sports complex with tennis, racquetball 

We’re the Holiday Inn Chicago City and more. 

Centre, Mart Plaza and Lake Shore Where doing business becomes 
Drive. Three unique highrise hotels right —_a pleasure. 

CHICAGO CITY CENTRE MART PLAZA LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
300 East Ohio Street 350 North Orleans Street 644 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 Chicago, Illinois 60654 Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 787-6100 (312) 836-5000 (312) 943-9200 


Holidan Sw 
Free parking for your convenience. 


Free day subject to availability. Offer good thru March 31, 1982, Not valid for specially rated programs. Ask for details upon check-in 


Some of the 
greatest books 
ever written 
cant be found 
in bookstores. 


ead any good books lately? The answer 
to this question started something at 
PiME-LIFE BOOKS, The editors began 
exchanging their favorite books. They 
shared works that stretched their imaginations, 
made them laugh, took them to far-off places, 
challenged their thinking, sharpened their ideals. 


They turned up great books by little-known 
authors and little-known books by great authors. 
Fiction and fact...thick books and thin...old and 
new. And the project grew into the TIME READING 
PROGRAM. 

Thurber, Nabokov, Marquand, Solzhenitsyn. 
Their works are part of the TIME READING PROGRAM. 


Napoleon, Disraeli, John Paul Jones, Galileo, 
Woodrow Wilson. Their /ives are part of the TIME 
READING PROGRAM. 


Available only by mail! 


Many of the volumes in this wide-ranging, 
comprehensive library of modern thought and ac- 
complishment are no longer available. If it weren't 
for the TIME READING PROGRAM, they would be 
out of print. 

Now the TIME READING PROGRAM Offers you a 
wonderful opportunity to read and collect these 
rarer books that can change the way you look at 
the world around you. Here’s how it works: We'll 
send you the two books shown here absolutely 
FREE for 10 days—plus a bonus book bag. See 
them, read them, enjoy them! There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. And if you decide to keep them, you 
pay only $7.95 plus shipping and handling for this 
two-volume paperback set. 
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You'll begin with two outstanding books— 
both out of print. In Disraeli by Andre Maurois, 
you'll meet the brilliant Prime Minister who led 
Britain to the height of its Empire. And Kabloona 
by Gontran de Poncins is an action-packed account 
of a French aristocrat who dared to live as a lone 
“white man” among the Eskimos in 1938. If you're 
discovering these two unforgettable books for 
the first time, a rewarding reading experience 
awaits you! 

For your FREE 10. Day introduction to the 
TIME READING PROGRAM—the two-volume set with 
Disraeli and Kabloona—call toll free today! 


CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-621-8200 


(In Ilinois only, 1-800-972-8302) 


Or write to: TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL. 60611 


TIME READING PROGRAM 





More diesel news from Oldsmobile. 
Introducing the new diesel V6. The latest addition to 


America’s 


i 


Whya 

second diesel? 
Ever since 1977, 
when Oldsmobile first 
introduced diesel economy 
in American passenger cars, 
the demand for diesel Olds- 
mobiles has been growing. To 
help meet this demand, and offer 
even more drivers the option of 


high style plus high mileage, Olds- 


mobile now offers a new diesel V6 


in addition to the popular diesel V8. 


The new diesel V6 and 
America’s r one car. 


The diesel V6 is a great match for 
Cutlass. Its size. Its weight. Its 
efficiency. It even comes in two 
versions. One is a conventionally 
mounted version for stylish Cutlass 


Supreme coupe and sedan models. 


So, now Cutlass Supreme models 
offer a choice of two available 
diesel engines, the popular diesel 
V8 and the new diesel V6, which 
features the V8's many design 
advances. 
The other is atrans- 4 
verse- ail 
mounted 
version, 
which is 
now available 
in the stylish new 
front-wheel-drive Oldsmobile 
Cutlass Ciera coupes and sedans. 
It’s the first transverse diesel V6 


ever in a passenger car, and it offers 
















fuel economy estimates as impres- 
sive as the Cutlass Ciera itself. 
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_ __ Impressive 
diesel performance, too. 
In a new Cutlass Ciera, the diesel 
V6 can take you from 0 to 30 in 
just over five seconds. The stan- 
dard Fast-Start Glow Plug System 
helps it start quickly, too, in about 
8 seconds or less, even at 0°F. 
The V-type design, 
water/fuel sep- 
aration system 
and roller hy- 
= draulic lifters 
further enhance 
operation. 
Proven diesel design. 
The new V6 diesels have 
received over 1.5 million miles of 
testing. The popular diesel V8 has 


>| 
42 2c to choose from than 


s best-selling diesel car family. 


been proven by over 
420,000 owners, each driv- 
ing the kind of miles you do, 
day in and day out. So, you know 
there's plenty of experience 
behind every diesel Oldsmobile. 


More diesel Oldsmobiles 
ever. 
To be exact, 22 Oldsmobile models 
now offer available diesel power. 
So, in 1982, there are more ways 
than ever to make a very practical 
buying choice while you stretch 
out in a roomy, comfortable and 
stylish Oldsmobile. 

Diesel V6 and V8 Olds- 
mobiles. Even today, there’s GM 


still room to do it with style. === 








Diesel mileage estimates. 
Tot tiny. wy. Est ong 

nes Se aS 
(Gal. 

cutlass ive) 164 42 688 (28) (258) 

Cutlass ye) 198 36 712 [25)" (408) 

ullass iva) 198 34 673 

bullass (yg) 182 34 G18 





Delta 88 (v8) 260 sot 936 [2d] [598] 
Ninety: yg) 26.0 36*t 936* [22] 


Eight 
usiom (va) 22.0 36*t 792° 
Toronado (V8) 228 36 620 [21] [476] 


Use estimated mpg for comparison. Your mileage and range 
may differ depending on speed, distance. weather Actual 
highway mileage and range lower Range estimates are obtained 
by multiplying EPA and mighway estimates by the tuel tank 
Capacity. “Estimates tower in California. tAutomatic trans- 
mission with overdrive (optional on Delta 88). Oldsmobile 
projections of 1982 Cutlass Ciera EPA estimates. See your 
dealer for actual EPA estimates. Some Oldsmobiles are 
equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, sub 
sidiaries or affiliated companies worldwide, See your dealer 
for details 


America’s number one seller of diesel cars. 






FOR AN INFORMATIVE BROCHURE WRITE 
Diesel Oldsmobiles, 920 Townsend Street, Lansing, MI 48921 
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Main Street’s Shy Revisionist 





HAPPY TO BE HERE by Garrison Keillor; Atheneum; 210 pages; $11.95 


arrison Keillor is the somewhat 

moonstruck and lately much cele- 
brated rustic whimsyfier whose mono- 
logues from Lake Woebegon, Minn., em- 
bellish Public Radio’s Saturday evening 
country-music broadcasts. The first re- 
sponse of an uninitiated listener is likely 
to be, “That fellow is being funny,” and 
the second, uttered with reproach, “No, 
that fellow is being serious.” 

What gives Keillor’s comic voice its 
amiable singularity in this excellent first 
collection of sketches and stories is a qual- 
ity hard to describe without making him 
seem fatuous and the describer sound 


balmy. He is in love with the upper Mid- | | 


west, with the region and the people that 
Sinclair Lewis derided. He is rooted, fond 
of hickishness, fascinated by the utter, 
daft strangeness of the ordinary. At 39, he 
lives in St. Paul, not far from where he 


grew up, and although he has taken note | 


of East Coast sophistication to the extent 
of sending most of these pieces to The New 
Yorker, he is firmly in place as a gifted re- 
gional humorist. 

Not all of Keillor’s jokes are rural; he 
raises an eyebrow ever so slightly at the 
Midwesternizing of the counterculture in 
his parody of a shopping-guide ad for “St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Drop-In Hair Center (in 
the rectory basement)” where the Rev. 
Ray and the Rev. Don, trained barbers, 
“offer warm, supportive pre- and post- 
trim counseling . . . and if you just want to 
come in and talk about haircuts, well, 
that’s cool too.” Another ad, inserted by a 
people’s used-furniture collective, con- 
demns alienating queen-size beds, recom- 


mending instead “our Warm Valley Bed | 








. Narrow and soft and shaped like a 
trough, gently urging its occupants toward 
the middle: the bed of commitment.” 
There is a hesitant manifesto titled “Shy 
Rights: Why Not Pretty Soon?” by a mili- 
tant shy who confesses that “while we 
don’t have a Shy Pride Week, we do have 
many private moments when we keep our 
thoughts to ourselves, such as ‘Shy is nice,” 
‘Walk short,’ ‘Be proud—shut up’ and 
‘Shy is beautiful, for the most part.’ ” 

Psychologized baseball produces the 
following shared experience as a manager 





Excerpt 


h After Bobby Jo’s phone 

call, I got another from the 
Lawston Foundry, informing me 
that Stan Lewandowski’s sculpture, 
Oppresso, would not be cast in time 
for the opening of the Minot Per- 
forming Arts Center. The foundry 
workers, after hearing what 
Lewandowski was being paid for 
creating what looked to them like a 
large gerbil cage, went out on strike 
... I wasted fifteen minutes trying 
to make a lunch date with Hugo 
Groveland, the mining heir, to dis- 
cuss the Arts Mall. He was going 
away for a while ... He hinted at 
dark personal tragedies ... and 
suggested I call his mother. ‘She's 
| more your type,’ he said, ‘plus she’s 
| about to kick off if you ay 
| know what I mean.’ 
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assesses his season: “After talking with the 
pitchers, we agreed that pitching less hard 
was their way of punishing themselves for 
past losses and perpetuating their self-im- 
age as ‘bad’ pitchers. We agreed that this 
was childish behavior, and we tried to 
write a new scenario, or game plan, in 
which the umpire was cast in the role of 
persecutor and a hard pitch in the strike 
zone would ‘hurt’ him. Unfortunately we 
did not include the catcher (whom I'll call 
*Milt’) in these sessions. Milt felt that the 
hard pitches were aimed at him personal- 
ly and unconsciously tried to ‘escape’ from 
them, which resulted in many passed balls 
... With more counseling and perhaps 
more protective equipment, I feel that 
Milt can make a real contribution.” 

Keillor loves names and hypnotizes 
himself by repeating them in the best long 
pieces in his book. There is the “North 
Dakota Prairie Queen, the jewel of the 
plains,” a luxury train he invents in a rem- 
iniscence by a crazed old railroader. 
Dance bands played regularly on the Prai- 
rie Queen, and they had great names: 
“The Kolachy Brothers, the Big Pisek Hot 
Band, Cecil Pootz and His Grafton Spuds, 
the Wonderbar Orchestra, and yes, the 
great Bill Baroon and His Paloreenies. . .” 
A marvelously spurious history of radio in | 
Minneapolis produces “Wingo Beals and 
His Blue Movers,” who lost their SunRise 
Waffle show at 5 a.m. daily to Slim Graves 
and His Southland Sheiks, featuring Cour- 
teous Carl Harper, the Guitar Man. “Rise 
and shine,” Slim would tell his listeners 
every day, “sit up and howl, there’s day- 
light in the swamps!” 


his is a nostalgia gone delightfully 

mad, and the reader is happy to in- 
hale it by the cubic yard, But it comes flir- 
tatiously close to novelizing, a practice 
Keillor claims in a funny preface to have 
forsworn after one grotesquely bad un- 
publishable failure. He writes short 
pieces, he says, in homage to The New 
Yorker's former great infield of James 
Thurber, A.J. Liebling, S.J. Perelman and 
E.B. White. 

A great infield indeed, and mighty 
fine homage. But doubts are raised. The 
straightest story in the book is also a very 
good one—an account of a 17-year-old 
boy named Don, who, following normal 
teen-age tropisms (“I know you hate to 
see me playing rock ‘n’ roll,/ But Mom, I 
gotta break your heart to save my soul”), 
performs in a punk rock band whose acts 
feature the musicians biting the feathers 
off a live chicken. The group is successful, 


| naturally. Hallelujah, except that Don, a 


nice, decent fellow, realizes queasily at the 
story’s end that he faces an indeterminate 
future of biting the feathers off chickens. 
This is good comedy, but Don is so much 











more than a shadow figure in a joke that 
the reader wonders whether there may 
not be a novel in him somewhere, trying | 
to get out. —By John Skow | 
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fond of hickishness, fascinated by the strangeness of the ordinary 


| Garrison Keillor: rooted, 
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Buddy Jacobson: protesting his innocence 


Night People 


by Anthony Haden-Guest 
Macmillan; 420 pages; $14.95 


Rev is a practicing journalist ac- 
quainted with all of the principals in 
a celebrated murder case, including the 
deceased. This unlikely coincidence fell 
into the lap of Author Anthony Haden- 
Guest in August 1978, when New York 
police arrested Howard (“Buddy”) Jacob- 
son, a successful horse trainer and all-pur- 
pose entrepreneur, for the murder of a 
man named Jack Tupper. The writer 
knew and had once interviewed Jacobson 
and his girlfriend and business partner, 
Melanie Cain, a fashion model. The vic- 
tim had often been encountered, by Ha- 
den-Guest and others, in trendy restau- 
rants and bars on Manhattan's East Side; 
he was an affable table hopper in his mid- 
30s with a reputation for shady connec- 
tions. Just before his death, Tupper had 
also become known as Melanie Cain’s 
new boyfriend. Buddy Jacobson, so the 
theory went at the time, had put a stop to 
that 

A jury later agreed. After escaping 
from the Brooklyn House of Detention for 
40 days, Jacobson, then 49, was sentenced 
to a minimum of 25 years in prison. A lot 
of odd things, though, occurred between 
crime and punishment, and Haden-Guest 
was well positioned to observe and record 
them all. There is little suspense in Bad 
Dreams; even readers who have never 
heard of the Jacobson affair will have no 
trouble guessing the outcome. But the 
book is an exhaustive account of the after- 
effects of a murder: the grindingly slow le- 
gal process, the grief of the victim’s rela- 
tives and friends, their rage at seeing the 
accused, out on bail, pick up his life and 
business as usual 

In Jacobson’s case, that meant char- 
acteristically garish activity. He bought 








| and sold East Side apartment buildings, 


| the trial could be traced to Jacobson di- 


| friend! Let me tell you, I Anow Buddy Ja- 


isnaa 





| \ \ 
janie Cain: taking a new boyfriend 





Me 


squired a constantly replenished stock of 
stewardesses and models half his age. pro- 
tested his innocence to dazzled reporters 
and blew as much smoke as he could to- 
ward the prosecutors. Physical evidence 
at the scene of the crime was altered. Po- 
tential witnesses received threats. Ru- 
mors began floating that Tupper had been 
killed by drug-dealing associates. He had, 
in fact, once picked up $300,000 for help- 
ing a gang of old friends who smuggled 
hashish and marijuana through Kennedy 
Airport. None of these distractions before 





rectly, but those familiar with his icy in- 
telligence and manipulative methods, in- 
cluding Haden-Guest, saw Buddy's touch 
in all of them 

What the author did not see and can- 
not explain is why Jacobson risked his 
empire over the defection of Melanie 
Cain. Stunning women and winning 
horses were much the same to him; he 
used them and then threw them away 
Haden-Guest clearly likes Melanie; she 
was, after all, his principal source for 
much of the story. But his flattering por- 
trait of her does not show why Jacobson 
should have preferred her to all the others 
Indeed, the innocent, honorable woman 
described here hardly seems credible, giv- 
en her surroundings. As a psychiatrist 
asks her, “Well, why did you live with a 
man as terrible as this Buddy Jacobson for | 
so long?” An advertising man, meeting 
with Melanie about a potential modeling 
job, is more blunt: “I would like to know 
how you could be so ignorant, and so stu- 
pid, as to live next door with another man 
when you've just broken up with your boy- 


cobson, and the guy has absolutely no 
class. I just don’t understand you!” 

These are good questions; the author 
should have asked them himself. He is not 
interested in judging the bizarre little 
world that allowed Jacobson, Cain and. 
for a while, Tupper to thrive, but he shows 
it in considerable detail: a place where the 
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HAVE SUCCESS WRITTEN 
ALL OVER THEM. 
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He changed America,the nature of the 
Presidency,the balance of world power, 
and the course of history. 





rom his Inauguration in the depths of the Great Depression 
to his becoming Commander-In-Chief of the most powerful 
military force in the history of the world, one man in this 
century irrevocably altered every aspect of American life. 


And in this year, the centennial of his birth, we are still dealing 
with the programs and policies of his Presidency. Every important 
issue facing America today—from the crisis in Poland to our 
domestic budget—stems in whole or in part from FDR's leadership 
and the choices he made. 


To commemorate his birth, to recapture the spirit of the 
man and the scope of his Presidency, ABC News for the past year 
has been preparing this work—calling upon the finest consultants 
and journalistic talent, aided by historic film footage, to create a 
unique television event. 

For the first time in broadcasting history, four living 
presidents were willing to appear on one program to share their own 
thoughts, feelings and criticisms of Roosevelt's leadership and legacy. 


Host David Brinkley and Robert Trout, veteran newsmen 
who covered Roosevelt in office, are joined by ABC News Foreign 
Anchor Peter Jennings and correspondent Richard Threlkeld to 
take America back to the days of FDR—and to bring the impact of 
his Presidency up to the present. 


a On this, the hundredth anniversary of his birth, ABC 
— News invites you to witness FDR. 





A SPECIAL PRESENTATION OFABC NEWS 
ers A. < 
C 





Nixon: “He talked always in Ford: “He was a magnetic per Carter: “He was a bold Reagan: “It was as if everyone 
idealistic terms, but he was sonality. ..a true spellbinder. leader. . -completely con- had said, ‘Someone do some- 
an operator...he punished _It was sort of the begin- fident in himself. He was also thing!’ And you had the feel- 
his enemies and rewarded his ning. . . of the Imperial a consummate politician, ing someone was taking 
friends” Presidency” which didn’t hurt” charge” 
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4 GOOD 
REASONS 


For Renewing 
Your TIME 


Subscription 
In Advance: 


1, Uninterrupted home delivery of the 
world’s Number One Newsmagazine. 

2. You continue to enjoy TIME's current 
low home delivery rates—saving over 45% 
off the $1.50 cover price. 











3. No need to send money in advance—we'll 
bill you later. 

4. Your satisfaction is guaranteed or your 
money back on all the unmailed issues. 


To renew, look at the upper left corner of 
your mailing label to see when your sub- 
scription expires. If that date is near at 
hand, fill out the coupon below and send in 
with your mailing label to TIME, 

YOU CAN ALSO USE THIS COUPON 
TO REPORT A CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 
GIVE TIME AS A GIFT, OR ENTER A 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 

Please give us four weeks’ notice for a 
change of address. Fill in your new address 
and check the Change of Address box 
below, then mail this coupon with your 
mailing label to TIME. 
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tense is always present, where money is as 
easy as a compromise, and where identity 
is bestowed by the familiar nod of a head- 
waiter at this week’s restaurant. For all 
the columns it garnered in the tabloids, 
the Jacobson case had almost no redeem- 
ing social significance. No book about it 
could offer the innocent victims of Jn Cold 
Blood or the ritualized horrors of the 
Manson Family in Helter Skelter. Also, 
Haden-Guest’s prose tends to lapse from 
the serviceable into the unfortunate: 
“Chaperones with eyes like cobblers’ 
awls,” “His voice sounded like a biscuit 
cracking.” Bad Dreams does not rise very 
far above its racy subject; but it provides a 
chilling look at the empty way some peo- 
ple live and die. —By Paul Gray 


Teacup Demons 


SCENES OF CHILDHOOD 
by Sylvia Townsend Warner 
Viking; 177 pages; $10.95 





ylvia Townsend Warner wore the dis- 

guise of an English country gentle- 
woman, These essays of reminiscence 
that she wrote from 1936 to 1973 seem to 
be dressed in tweeds and sensible walking 
shoes, with a faint, agreeable odor of dog 
hovering above the pages. 

In the best tradition of her genre, 
Warner recalls old gardens and village 
churches and eccentric nannies and a dot- 
ty old major, a bit the worse for duty in In- 
dia, and, yes, her dogs. When she died in 
the Dorset village of Maiden Newton in 
1978, discreet as an old teacup at the age 
of 84, she already passed for an Edwardi- 
an relic, inhabiting, in her own words, a 
“long, long ago, when there was a Tzar in 
Russia, and scarcely an automobile or a 
divorced person in Mayfair.” 

Those who have read any of Warner's 
eight volumes of short stories or six vol- 
umes of poetry or seven novels will not be 
deceived by her prim persona. In her first 


| novel, Lolly Willowes (1926), she wrote 


with quiet fierceness of a “genteel spin- 
ster” who chooses “to have a life of one’s 
own, not an existence doled out to you by 
others,” even if the price be a compact 
with the devil. 

The too-casual reader of these essays 
who thinks he is strolling down the gar- 
den path of English whimsy will soon find 
his heels being nipped by demons. Like 
the Irish country house of Cousin Ursula, 
the Warner world is haunted. Exotic ob- 
jects like an old sedan chair mysteriously 
move themselves about at night. Can it all 
be explained by muscular rats? 

Nor are people free from odd compul- 
sions. An otherwise impeccable butler, in- 
tolerable to the Warner family because of 
his ghastly smile, returns as a volunteer 
fireman to avenge himself with a carefully 
misdirected extinguisher on the house 
that rejected him. On an idyllic holiday in 
Wales, little Sylvia and a friend come ter- 
rifyingly close to burying another child in 
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| Children driven good are driven mad 


the sand. With chilling serenity the mem- 
oirist comments, “Children driven good 
are apt to be driven mad.” 

Everywhere, Warner casts her spell, 
literally. Her mother’s ritual for boiling 
an egg becomes just that. In a piece on 
folk recipes—a pint of warm beer stirred 
with a hot poker will cure backache, a | 
slab of raw beef will rub away a wart—the 
reporter edges deliciously close to magic 
herself. Even the inventory of the purple 
velvet handbag of Mme. Houdin, ten- 
year-old Sylvia's French tutor, becomes a 
litany of talismans to ward off disaster: 
smelling salts, two thimbles, a photograph 
of M. Houdin, the number of madame’s 
life-insurance policy, and “a rather ne- 
glected rosary.” 

This little old lady of Dorset, who was 
an authority on Tudor church music, had 
an imagination that unpredictably 
“caught fire from facts,” as she said of 
T.H. White in her biography of the au- 
thor of The Once and Future King. Every- 
thing took on an enchanted significance 
for her—dragonflies, mushrooms, four- 
leaf clovers, bits of broken pottery. 
Like White, she could not walk out her 
back door without seeing druids and 
pucks and Camelot. The only child of a 
schoolmaster—"solitary and agnostic as a 
little cat”—she was a wild romantic be- 
neath the maiden-aunt exterior that she 
proffered. 

Her ultimate magic was the act of 
writing: the incantation of words. In her 
summary of her childhood she explained: 
“There was a world of things, in which ev- 
erything had its name and place, and 
there was a world of words, in which ev- 
erything came to life.” Sylvia Townsend 
Warner never outgrew that childhood. All 
her long life she retained the level inno- 
cent stare that sees so much more than just 
innocence. This strangely sophisticated 
child taught herself how to describe the 
ordinary with precision and wonder and a 
certain elegance, until even an adult could 
see that absolutely nothing, in the end, is 
ordinary. —By Melvin Maddocks 
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Diane Keaton in Shoot the Moon: a troubled passage accurately chart 


Love, Rage and the Quotidian 











a 





ll George Dunlap (Albert Finney) 

wants to do is to give his 13-year-old 
daughter a typewriter for her birthday. It 
is hardly the impossible dream; it isn’t 
even an unreasonable request. But George 
recently walked out on his wife Faith 
(Diane Keaton) and their four daughters, 
for all those vague but somehow impera- 
tive reasons for which people leave people 
these days, and Daughter Sherry (Dana 
Hill) is not buying any of them. Nor is she 
covering her confusion with forgiveness. 
Better just not to speak to the creep. When 
Faith tries to avoid a scene by keeping 
George out of their handsome old Marin 
County house, George breaks in and 
pounds up the stairs to confront his eldest. 
She fights off his blend of bewildered love 
and rage. He spanks her. She threatens 
him with a scissors. They end in a sodden 
tangle of bodies and emotions on her bed. 

By this time the whole house is in an 
uproar, but as George staggers back down 
the stairs, a little voice rises above the oth- 
ers and, trying to control its hysteria, 
makes the sweet, placatory offer that has 
never been refused before: “Daddy, can I 
make you a hamburger with onions?” Up 
to this point the scene has been fine, a 
well-made representation of the craziness 
that is bound to burst forth in even the 
most civilized of separations. But that one 
line confirms a thought that has been 





Moon, namely that something rather spe- 
cial is at hand: a movie that attends the 
way real people respond to the realities of 
ordinary life. 

Throughout, the moviemakers ob- 
serve all kinds of quotidian events in the 
sundering of the Dunlaps without turning 
them into heavily fraught symbolic mo- 
ments: the children clamoring for eye 
shadow as their mother tries to put on 
makeup for a party; the nervous chipper- 
| ness of George’s lady friend (Karen Al- 








| of-focus quality he often has on-screen, 
building from the beginning of Shoot the | 








SHOOT THE MOON Directed by Alan Parker; Screenpla yb y Bo Goldman 


len) when she meets the children for the 
first time; and their attempt to give her a 
fair chance without being disloyal to their 
mother; George self-consciously trying to 
be brave in front of them and not being 
able to keep the self-pity out of it; the puz- 
zling way nostalgia has of flaring up as 
quickly as anger in the confrontation be- 
tween former mates. 


oncentration on the telling detail is a 

way good writers have of avoiding 
both melodrama and _ sentimentality, 
which blanched the hard truth of Kramer 
vs. Kramer. As he proved in Melvin and 
Howard, Bo Goldman is a very good writ- 
er, a man whose world appears to be filled 
with mild eccentrics and funny overheard 
remarks that he gets down just right in his 
mental notebook. His specificity seems to 





| tilde eyebrows give the impression that he 





have disciplined Alan Parker, who in the 
past has liked to stress the ugly metaphor- | 
ical overtones in his material (in Midnight 
Express he kept insisting that the whole 
world is a Turkish prison, when really | 
only Turkish prisons are Turkish prisons). 
Except for reaching for too big a finish, a | 
fight between George and the man who 
has taken his place in Faith’s life that is 
too brutal for what has gone before, 
Parker controls himself here. 

Finney’s fuzziness, that slightly out- 


here serves his befuddled character per- 
fectly. Keaton has the courage to let tired- 
ness show in the lines around her mouth 
and eyes, to stipulate that she is the victim 
in this situation and then get on to other 
more interesting situations. Nobody ever 
tries to explain why the nice, successful 
Dunlaps are breaking up. These days, 
who knows? All anyone can say with cer- 
tainty is that theirs is now among the most 
familiar of passages, and that Shoot the 
Moon is the best chart of it the movies 
have yet drawn. —By Richard Schickel 





Grubby Hero 


THE BORDER 

Directed by Tony Richardson 
Screenplay by Deric Washburn, 
Walon Green and David Freeman 





hen, early in The Border, Jack 

Nicholson muses about how, back 
in California, “I liked feeding those 
ducks,” one’s first reaction is: “Feeding 
them what? Strychnine?” Nicholson's 
voice, with the silky menace of an FM 
disc jockey in the eighth circle of hell, has 
always suggested that nothing in the cata- 
logue of experience is outrageous enough 
to change his inflection. Even when he 
goes shambly and manic (Goin’ South, 
The Shining), Nicholson’s voice and those 





knows more than his character, more 
than anyone need know. So it comes as a 
surprise that here he is playing a grubby 
hero, Eastwood-tough and Redford- 
bright. He is good at his job. He is kind to 
the underprivileged. And damned if he 
didn’t like feeding those ducks. } 
Charlie (Nicholson) has come to El 
Paso, where he works as a border patrol- 
man, at the urging of his ditsy wife Marcy 
(Valerie Perrine). This is a couple living 
on memories—of the days when he had 
all his hair and less gut and she had not 
yet become a middle-aged Barbie doll 
from overexposure to The Price Is Right. 
To finance all of Marcy’s dear dreams, 
Charlie agrees to look the other way when 
illegal immigrants are spirited across the 
border to serve as the wetback-bone of 
Texas agriculture. It remains for Maria 
(Elpidia Carrillo), a comely Mexican who 
has lost her baby to 
an adoption ring, to 
bring out the best in 
him. When asked 
why he goes to near 
fatal lengths to help ~ 
her, Charlie grunts: 
“I guess I gotta feel 
good about some- 
thing I do.” 
Director Rich- 
ardson is a long way © 
from his old terrain of 
kitchen sinks (A Taste Jack Nicholson 
of Honey) and draw- 
ing rooms (Jom Jones). He allows a few 
implausibilities and submits the viewer to 
one winsome muchacho too many. But this 
is still a successful invasion of Peckinpah 
County, where bogus high life and a quick 
ugly death too often intersect. The film’s 
mercuric feeling is heightened by Ric 
Waite’s supple zooms, pans and tracking 
shots, and by the whining chords of Ry 
Cooder’s music. As for Nicholson, he 
shows again that he can embody as much 
of the 20th century American male— 
sexy, psychotic, desperate, heroic—as any 
movie star today. —By Richard Corliss 
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The doctored photograph of newspaper chiefs, with identifications shown in silhouette below 


—Press —— 


Captured in Decapitating Detail 


Anew game: pin the head on the Hearst editor 


wi its rich history and secretive 
ways, the Hearst Corp. has long 
been an object of fascination for other 
journalists. But because the company is 
privately held and does not issue annual 
reports, Hearst watching is a little like 
Kremlinology: a close reading of signs 
and portents is required to figure who is 
up and who is down. Lately there has 
been a lot of figuring to do. Since Decem- 
ber 1980, six editors of Hearst’s largest 
newspapers have taken their heady tal- 
ents elsewhere—though now it seems that 
some have left their bodies behind. 

A photograph of the Hearst editors 
published in a new company brochure 
limns the chain’s recent history in decapi- 
tating detail. “When I saw that picture,” 
says one current editor, “I thought to my- 
self: there’s something funny about Har- 
ry.” Indeed there is. The head of Harry 
Rosenfeld of the Albany Times-Union sits 
atop the body of Reg Murphy, former edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Examiner. Says 
James Bellows, who is still in the picture 
despite leaving the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner last November: “Harry is won- 
dering where his body is. He thinks [Da- 
vid] Halvorsen might have it.” 

Taken during the summer of 1980, the 
Hearst team picture is a composite of some 
of the men who posed for it, plus the bodies 
of others who later left the troubled chain, 
with the faces of replacements pasted on 
William Asbury, editor until last June of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has disap- 
peared from the picture entirely, along 
with any mention of his paper. So has for- 
mer San Antonio Light Editor Bob Page 
His successor, Ted Warmbold, who is 6 ft 
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tall, was disappointed to find his head at- 
tached toan unidentified 5 ft. frame. “And 
I thought I had Reg Murphy's body.” 
When Jon Katz replaced Ron Martin 
at the Baltimore News-American, Hearst 
officials summoned him to New York to 
pose exactly as Martin had. “But I guess 
they thought it was easier just to paste my 
head on,” Katz says, flattered by the re- 
sult. Katz, all 195 Ibs. of him, has since 
fled to the Dallas Times Herald. 
Hearstologists are most intrigued by 
the positioning of Boston Herald Ameri- 
can Editor Don Forst. Originally, he was 
on the far left, and colleagues ribbed him 
that it was because his paper was about to 
fold. But in the doctored version, Forst is 
in a more central and seemingly secure 
position. Maybe things are not so grim in 
Boston after all. a 


1) Harry Rosenfeld, Albany 7imes-Union and 
Knickerbocker News; 2) James Bellows, Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner; 3) Jon Katz, Balti 
more News-American; 4) Richard Carson, 


Huron Daily Tribune; 5) James Servatius, Mid- 
land Reporter-Telegram; 6) Ted Warmbold, San 
Antonio Light; 7) David Halvorsen, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner; 8) John Palen, Midland Daily 
News; 9) Donald Forst, Boston Herald American; 
10) Gordon Britton, Edwardsville /ntelligencer 
11) Danny Andrews, Plainview Daily Herald 








Milestones | 








BORN. To Alexander Karageorgevitch, 36, 
Washington, D.C., insurance executive | 
and son of the late King Peter II, last mon- | 
arch of Yugoslavia, and Maria da Gloria, 35, | 
great-great-granddaughter of Pedro II, 
Brazil’s last Emperor: twin sons, their sec- 
ond and third children; in Falls Church, 
Va. Names: Philip and Alexander. 


DIED. Semyon Tsvigun, 64, first deputy 
chairman of the KGB and its highest rank- 
ing career officer. In 42 years with the So- 
viet security and intelligence forces, Tsvi- 
gun rose from provincial postings to the 
capital, where he was promoted to full 
general in 1978, and full member of the 
Central Committee in 1981. Tsvigun oc- 
casionally wrote for ideological journals, 
reflecting the official view that all dissents 
from official dogma were threats to state 
security and were “intrigues of imperialist 
intelligence.” 


DIED. Eduardo Frei Montalva, 71, former 
President of Chile (1964-70) and long- 
time leader of its Christian Democratic 
Party; from complications after an opera- 
tion; in Santiago. A symbol of the U.S. de- 
termination in the 1960s to prevent Com- 
munist takeovers in Latin America and 
achieve reforms democratically, Frei won 
the 1964 election against self-professed 
Marxist Salvador Allende Gossens with 
considerable help from the CIA, but his ef- 
forts at reform were thwarted 


DIED. Edward Simmons (“Ned’’) Irish, 76, 
founder and past president of the New 
York Knickerbockers basketball team, 
who was also largely responsible for pro- 
moting college basketball into a major 
arena sport; of a heart attack; in Venice, 
Fla, In 1934 he launched the first regular- 
season college basketball doubleheader at | 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, and 
went on to run its successful college bas- 
ketball program. In 1946 Irish helped set 
up what eventually became the National 
Basketball Association. 


DIED. Leopold Leib Trepper, 77, a Polish- 
born Jew and longtime Communist who 
in the late 1930s and early 1940s led a 
290-member spy network for the Soviet 
Union that was known to the Germans as 
the “Red Orchestra”; in Jerusalem. The 
Nazis smashed the Red Orchestra in 
1942-43, and one Hitler aide later esti- 
mated that the espionage ring had cost 
200,000 German soldiers’ lives. At war's 
end, Trepper was rewarded by the Soviets 
with a ten-year prison term. Released in 
1955, he returned to Poland and was per- 
mitted in 1974 to emigrate to Israel 





DIED. Frank Baxter, 85, retired professor of 
English at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, whose Shakespeare on TV, a se- 
ries of lively lectures on the Bard, drew 
huge audiences in the 1950s and 1960s 
and won him several awards, including 
seven Emmys; of a heart attack; in San 
Marino, Calif. 
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Confused about what kind 
of life insurance 
is best for you? 


Read this booklet before 
you talk to any agent...even ours. 


Term? Whole life (cash value) insurance? 
Adjustable Life? An endowment policy? How 
do you really know which type of coverage is 
best for your particular needs. ..especially 
today, when there are so many variables of 
each basic kind of life insurance and so many 
overlapping features? 


With more new policies than ever being 
offered, The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
knows that people are confused about just 
which kind of coverage is best for their family or business needs. So 
we have prepared a booklet that explains the differences between the 
basic types of policies and tells you what each can...and can't do... 
to provide the kind of protection you require. Reading it will help you 
buy life insurance more wisely by making you better able to discuss your 
needs with your agent...even if he, or she, isn't one of ours. 

Mail the coupon for your free copy today. If you wish a sales 
representative to call, indicate in the coupon below. We figure the more 
you know, the more likely you are to call us. 
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The Poetic License to Kill 


n E.B. White’s lovely fable Charlotte's Web, the literate spider 

Charlotte saves a pig named Wilbur from execution by spin- 
ning blurbs about him in the barn doorway: SOME PIG, RADIANT, 
and so on. The astonished farm folk put away their thoughts of 
slaughter; they no longer regard Wilbur as pork, but as a tourist 
attraction, and even a celebrity who enjoys the favor of higher 
powers. Sweet Wilbur will survive to grow old in the barnyard. 
He gratefully sighs, “It is not often that someone comes along 
who is a true friend and a good writer.” 

Soak the story in reality, bad luck, stupidity and evil for a 
while, and it might marinate into the parable of Jack Abbott and 
Norman Mailer: the redemption of the distinctly uninnocent. In 
one sense, the tale is merely a particularly sensational item of lit- 
erary gossip. But buried amid the blood and chic is an interesting 
question of principle. Almost everything, as Thomas 
De Quincey noticed, has either a moral handle or an 
| aesthetic handle. Which handle do you reach for in the 
Abbott-Mailer case? 

In the beginning, Mailer spins publicity for convict 
and murderer Jack Abbott, helps get Abbott's prison 
book published and Abbott paroled. The con with the 
prose style of a Doberman (all speed and teeth) obeys 
his muse again. Six weeks after parole, Abbott kills a 
man in New York City’s East Village. Mailer must 
concoct another redemption. He proposes a principle: 
“Culture is worth a little risk,” Mailer tells reporters. 
Abbott should not be punished too harshly for this 





murder. It is true that he is not in any condition just Jack Abbott 


now to walk around loose, but he is a 
talented writer. Being put away in pris- 
on for too long, says Mailer, might stifle 
Abbott's creativity. 

Attempting to spook the bourgeois 
sensibility, of course, has been Mailer’s 
vocation for a quarter of a century. He 
has rarely done it so effectively, per- 
haps because now the blood is real, for 
the first time since Mailer stabbed his 
second wife with a penknife in 1960 
(and got off with a suspended sen- 
tence). A fierce outrage cascaded down 
on him last week. It was common to hear New Yorkers say that 
he should be tried as an accessory to murder. Mailer barged 
around giving interviews and suing a newspaper for libel, looking 
truculent and stricken. 

In one way it was unfair: Mailer had had the courage to 
| sponsor a talented pariah, and then something in Abbott’s tran- 
sition from prison went disastrously wrong. Mailer was personal- 
ly aggrieved and pained, not only for Abbott but for Abbott's vic- 
tim. It is true that certain writers adopt convicts: criminals, 
sinister, romantic and stupid as sharks, become the executive 
arms of intellectuals’ violent fantasies. For some reason, intellec- 
tuals rarely understand that they are being conned: convicts are 
geniuses of ingratiation. Still, Mailer after all was not promoting 
a killer but a prose stylist and what he judged to be a salvageable 
human being. He miscalculated: he overrated the writer in Ab- 
bott and underestimated the murderer. 

It was not so much ideas as their loudmouthed idiot cousin— 
publicity—that helped soften the verdict. It began to seem that it 
was not Abbott and his admitted homicide that were on trial but, 
in a vague and sloppy way, the entire American criminal justice 
system. The jury decided that the system had just been too much 
for Abbott. So the verdict was manslaughter. Abbott had been 
acting, the jury decided, under “extreme emotional distur- 
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Norman Mailer confronts press outside the courtroom 


| psychologists have noted, some hopelessly inarticulate teen- 





bance.” Sentencing comes next month. A judge of Solomonic 
gifts might condemn Abbott and Mailer to be shackled together 
with molybdenum chains, inseparable ever after, like Tony Cur- 
tis and Sidney Poitier in The Defiant Ones, to clunk, snarling, 
from one literary dinner party to another. 

Amid the travesty and pathos, however, Mailer had ad- 
vanced an interesting proposition: the idea that a writer, or pre- 
sumably any artist, deserves a special dispensation under the 
law. You can talk your way out of anything; Mailer suggested 
that a man ought to be able to write his way out of anything as 
well, including murder. Articulation leads to redemption; lan- 
guage can pick locks. 

Mailer’s principle—art should redeem or rather, more im- 
portant, exculpate the artist—reached its full blossom as a tenet 
of Romanticism. The artist, for centuries regarded as 
| merely a liveried servant of church and aristocracy, 
sprang up out of the bourgeoisie in the early 19th cen- 
tury as a dashing hierophant whose work connected 
him to the divine. It excused everything, from rude- 
ness to homicide. “The fact of a man’s being a poison- 
er,” proclaimed Oscar Wilde, “is nothing against his 
prose.” 

It is a confused and essentially stupid doctrine. 
W.H. Auden’s memorable lines about W.B. Yeats de- | 
scribe a sweet metaphysical arc: “Time that is intoler- 
ant/ Of the brave and innocent/ And indifferent in a 
week/ To a beautiful physique/ Worships language | 
and forgives/ Everyone by whom it lives.” Yes: time | 
* grants pardon. But the law is not in the 
trade of metaphysics; the law’s only 
hope of survival lies precisely in its 
struggle to be impartial. The Mailer | 
doctrine suggests that somehow the | 
law should set up separate standards | 
for artists. There are grotesque possi- 
bilities here. Who judges the literary 
merit? What if a literary convict is 
really a terrible writer? String him up? 
Will we need a panel of literary judges 
to meet the first Monday of every 
month at Elaine’s in Manhattan to 
hear its cases? If the perpetrator of the Texas chain-saw massa- 
cre shows a certain flair for the short story, do we let him off? 

What distinguishes man from the animals is language, artic- 
ulate consciousness. What distinguishes Jack Abbott from mil- 
lions of other convicts is a prose style that was capable of catch- 
ing a famous writer’s attention. It is interesting that, as 





MARY © 


agers have committed murder because they simply lacked the 
verbal skill to communicate their anger in any other way; Abbott 
has at his command both the sophisticated and the more primi- 
tive forms of communication. 

If Mother Teresa of Calcutta should commit murder, any 
court might weigh her amazing life’s labor against the evil of the 
one deed. The murder would be the exception in a life that other- 
wise displayed merit and extravagantly claimed mercy. But Jack 
Abbott's vividly ranting book, brutal and brutalized, should have 
made the jury wonder which was more characteristic of the man: 
literature or murder. In a long and essentially tragic perspective 
(in which all consequences are endured, all debts paid), literature 
performs its redemptions. Mailer’s formula is a shallow little 
mechanism. “Culture is worth a little risk,” he says. The world of 
that sentence is upside down: you defend culture, do you not, by 
locking up the people who try to kill it. —By Lance Morrow 
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A funny thing happens to you on an NCL cruise: 
You getaway from your everyday life. And your 
everyday self. You forget about turning in by 
10, feast at midnight buffets, disco till dawn, 
and breakfast out under blue Caribbean skies. 
You try your hand at the slots and your 
feet at calypso. You snorkel through rainbows 
of fish. Beach party on an uninhabited Out 
IETiem (olti-)e) ole Mel -murlieeancirl eee): 
go misty-eyed over Mexico by moonlight. 
Or climb Jamaican waterfalls. Orgoas wild 
as Nassau’s night life. It's a special week in a 
special world where spectators become par- 
ticipants. Day people become night people 
And people under pressure relax and become 
themselves again. This world is waiting for 
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the lowest 100's? 
(Hint: it’s not Carlton.) 


w is the lowest tar 100s. 


But it’s easy to see 
why some people think the 
right answer is Carlton, 
Carlton's been advertising 
itself as lowest for a very 
long time. And, in fact, at 
one time, it was. 

But that time is long 
gone. Look at the charton 
the right and see for yourself 

The truth is that 
today. Now 100s Soft Pack, 


at2 mg.. contains less than cigarette with 5 mg. of tar 
half the tar of Carlton 100s even seriously competing for 
Soft Pack, at 5 mg. (Is any the title of “lowest?") 

And Now i0Os Box is by 













Ser eal farand away lower in tar than 
20... any other 100s whatsoever 

Which tis the lowest 
100s? No need to guess—Now., 


NUMBERS DON'T LIE. NOW 100s 
ARE LOWER THAN CARLTON 100s. 


O08 2. LOO Fi: IOS me 
NOW 2mg 2mg 6.01mg 


CARLTON | 5mg 5mg Img 


The lowest in tar of all brands. 





BOX, BOX 100’s: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.001 mg. nicotine 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 


| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotne 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 


